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THE   SUDDEN   RECALL 

There  was  every  indication,  one  day  in 
October  1895,  that  the  afternoon  express 
for  London  would  leave  Oxford  punctual 
to  scheduled  time.  The  guard  had  blown 
his  whistle,  had  waved  his  flag,  and  was 
preparing  to  enter  his  van  as  the  train  be- 
gan to  move,  when  suddenly  he  observed  a 
young  man  dash  on  to  the  platform.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  again  blew 
his  whistle,  and,  in  answer  to  the  signal, 
the  engine-driver  brought  the  train  to  a 
standstill  after  a  run  of  a  few  yards.  The 
young  man  had  just  time  to  shout  his  thanks 
to  the  guard  as  a  porter  bundled  him  into 
a  compartment,  while  another  flung  his 
luggage  in  beside  the  guard,  when  the  train 
again  moved  off. 

There  were  other  three  passengers  in  the 
compartment,  and   each   of  them  was  soon 
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busily  eyeing  the  belated  intruder  with 
mingled  curiosity  and  annoyance,  but  after 
a  few  more  minutes  they  were  content  to 
resume  reading  the  literature  which  they 
held  in  their  hands. 

To  the  staring,  Arthur  Ellis  was  oblivious. 
His  mind  was  occupied  with  serious  thoughts, 
and  he  sat  for  some  time  pondering  over 
them.  That  they  were  serious  was  plainly 
evident  from  the  telegram  which  he  after- 
wards pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  and  perused 
more  than  once.     It  read  : — 

"Would  advise  your  immediate  return. 
Your  father  taken  suddenly  ill ;  will  meet 
the  1.45.  Collins." 

In  face  of  such  a  telegram  it  was  surpris- 
ing that  Arthur  Ellis  showed  so  much  self- 
control  during  the  journey,  for  this  was  not 
the  first  sad  event  in  his  life.  As  the  train 
neared  its  destination,  he  looked  at  his 
watch  and  observed  the  train  was  already 
three  minutes  late.  It  was  then  he  began 
to  manifest  signs  of  impatience.  He  rose 
from  his  seat,  lowered  the  window  and 
looked  out,  as  if  the  act  in  itself  would 
speed  the  train ;  but  he  had  not  much 
longer   to   wait,    for   four   minutes   later  he 
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was  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Collins,  who 
said — 

"You  did  not  expect  to  have  to  return 
from  college  so  soon  as  this  ? " 

"  No,  hardly  so  soon,"  Arthur  Ellis  re- 
plied ;  "  but  tell  me,  is  dad  very  seriously 
ill?" 

"We  can  talk  about  that  a  little  later; 
let's  look  after  your  luggage  first." 

"  We  can  do  both,  Mr.  Collins ;  but  what- 
ever you  do,  please  don't  keep  me  in 
suspense." 

They  had  begun  to  walk  towards  the 
guard's  van,  and  a  pause  ensued. 

"Come  now,"  Arthur  Ellis  resumed,  "no 
parleying.     Is  my  dad  alive?" 

"  He  was  when  I  left  him  nearly  an  hour 
ago,"  answered  Mr.  Collins. 

"  And  how  did  you  leave  him  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  he  was  unconscious." 

"  Unconscious  ?  Why,  what  has  happened 
to  him?" 

"He  fainted  in  his  office  this  morning, 
and  of  course  I  at  once  sent  for  a  doctor." 

"  What  did  the  doctor  say  ?  " 

"He  ordered  your  father  to  be  removed 
home  at  once,  and  advised  me  to  wire  for 
you." 
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"  Then  my  dad's  condition  is  regarded  as 
very  serious  ? " 

"To  be  frank,  Mr.  Arthur,  the  doctor  did 
not  seem  hopeful,  and  I  feel  very  sorry  for 
you. 

"You  are  good  to  have  taken  all  this 
trouble." 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  only  regret  the  occasion 
is  not  a  happier  one." 

By  this  time  the  luggage  had  been  col- 
lected and  placed  on  the  brougham  in  readi- 
ness for  Arthur  Ellis,  beside  which  he  and 
Mr.  Collins  now  stood. 

"  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  me  ? " 
said  Arthur  Ellis,  as  he  prepared  to  enter 
the  brougham. 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  think  of  at  present," 
Mr.  Collins  replied. 

"  You  cannot  come  with  me,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  would  do  so  willingly,  but  I  had  better 
get  back  to  the  office  just  now,  and  come 
up  later." 

"  Thank  you,  that  will  do  nicely." 

During  the  next  half-hour,  while  Arthur 
Ellis  was  being  driven  rapidly  to  his  home  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  he  sat  in  the  brougham 
endeavouring  hard  to  shut  out  the  worst 
thoughts   which    persistently    pressed    upon 
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him ;  but  notwithstanding  his  usual  opti- 
mistic nature,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
his  father's  end  was  near — if  it  had  not  yet 
come.  This  feeling  heightened  when  he 
arrived  home  and  entered  the  hall. 

An  ominous  silence  fell  upon  his  ears. 
He  looked  around,  but  not  even  a  servant 
was  to  be  seen,  and  a  sickly  sensation  crept 
over  him.  He  rushed  upstairs  to  his  father's 
room.  The  door  was  shut,  but  he  quickly 
opened  it,  and  found  the  room  full  of  ser- 
vants, a  doctor,  and  a  nurse.  Many  of  them 
held  a  handkerchief  to  their  eyes,  and  the 
sight  of  this  told  its  own  tale. 

There  was  a  hush  of  choking  sobs  as 
Arthur  Ellis  walked  towards  his  father's  bed 
through  the  space  which  had  been  cleared 
for  him,  and  soon  every  eye  was  upon  him, 
waiting  anxiously  amid  breathless  excite- 
ment for  his  next  move.  When  he  reached 
the  bed,  he  stopped  and  gazed  upon  his 
father's  motionless  features,  and  he  knew 
the  end  had  come.  Not  a  sound  escaped 
from  his  compressed  lips  at  the  sad  sight, 
and  he  seemed  to  look  upon  the  dead  face 
as  something  which  did  not,  and  never  did, 
belong  to  him. 

Everything  felt  strange  to  him,  even  the 
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noble  countenance  of  his  father  did  not  ap- 
parently move  him,  and  for  several  minutes 
the  silence  thus  continued.  The  onlookers 
marvelled  at  his  self-composure,  but  no  one 
ventured  to  address  him.  His  attitude 
puzzled  the  servants  greatly,  for  they  all 
knew  how  fond  of  each  other  father  and 
son  had  been,  and  they  looked  on  with 
surprise  when  they  saw  him  afterwards  leav- 
ing his  dead  father's  bedside,  and  not  having 
shed  a  single  tear.  Without  utterance  of 
any  kind,  he  left  the  room  and  crossed  to 
his  own  bedroom,  closing  the  door  gently 
behind  him. 

There  he  stood  for  some  moments,  ab- 
stractedly. His  eyes  wandered  round  the 
room  until  they  alighted  on  the  portraits  of 
his  dead  mother  and  sister,  and  upon  them 
he  gazed  vacantly  for  some  time.  Gradually 
the  situation  dawned  upon  him,  until  he 
realised  that  he  was  now  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  Ellis  family ;  and  when  his 
thoughts  had  reached  that  length,  his  com- 
posure deserted  him. 

Flinging  himself  on  the  bed,  he  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  in  that  position  he 
lay  for  over  an  hour,  until  aroused  by  Mr. 
Collins.     When  Mr.  Collins  had  arrived  at 
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the  office,  the  sad  news  was  awaiting  him  ; 
but  although  he  was  not  a  relative  of  the 
deceased,  still  he  had  served  him  faithfully 
for  many  years  as  manager  of  his  silk  fac- 
tory in  the  east  end  of  London,  and  more 
than  long  enough  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  the  son  in  his  affairs. 
Hence  his  presence  in  Arthur  Ellis's  room. 

"  Are  you  asleep  ? "  he  said  softly,  touch- 
ing him  gently  on  the  shoulder.  Arthur 
Ellis  did  not  reply,  but  he  raised  himself 
slightly  and  turned  towards  Mr.  Collins. 

"You  mustn't  give  way  like  that,  Mr. 
Arthur,"  he  continued.  "  You  must  be 
brave.  All  the  Ellis's  were  brave  as  far 
back  as  you  can  trace  them." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  Arthur  Ellis  responded 
slowly,  "  but  this  is  such  a  terribly  sudden 
blow.  And  so  soon  after  my  mother's  and 
sister's  death.    Oh,  this  is  terrible !  terrible !  " 

He  buried  his  head  again  in  the  pillow, 
and  sobbed  loudly. 

"Oh,  this  is  terrible!  terrible!"  he  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  Collins  waited  until  he  had  calmed, 
and  then  resumed. 

"I  won't  disturb  you  further  just  now, 
Mr.  Arthur.     A  little  rest  will  refresh  you  ; 
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but  it's  necessary  for  some  one  to  look  after 
arrangements,  and  if  you  are  content  to 
leave  them  in  my  hands,  I  will  willingly 
relieve  you  of  the  task." 

Arthur  Ellis  was  too  full  to  reply.  He 
extended  his  right  hand  by  way  of  answer, 
and  Mr.  Collins  grasped  it  tightly.  In  his 
present  mood,  the  tight  grasp  was  more 
expressive  than  mere  words,  and  even  the 
practical,  unsentimental  Mr.  Collins  was 
greatly  moved  by  the  sympathetic  response 
which  he  received  in  return,  and  the  im- 
pression of  which  he  carried  with  him  when 
he  shortly  afterwards  left  the  room. 


II 

A  WORTHY  SUCCESSOR 

When  all  the  arrangements  for  Mr.  Ellis's 
funeral  had  been  completed,  and  his  body 
had  been  laid  to  rest,  curiosity  was  aroused 
regarding  his  will.  The  amount  of  his  estate 
was  guessed  at  by  many  at  various  figures, 
but  not  one  of  these  estimates  was  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  Mr.  Collins  was  not 
among  those  who  hazarded  a  guess,  he  knew 
differently,  and  therefore  he  was  not  surprised 
when  Arthur  told  him  that  the  amount  hardly 
reached  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

"  You  don't  seem  a  bit  surprised  at  the 
great  difference  in  the  amount  ?  "  said  Arthur, 
"compared  to  what  my  grandfather  left." 

"  No,  I  am  not  surprised,"  Mr.  Collins 
replied,  "and  neither  will  you  be  when  you 
know  the  cause." 

"  Have  I  a  right  to  know  ?  " 

"Certainly,  every  right.  Your  father  has 
lost  a  great  deal  in  the  factory." 
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"In  the  factory ?  I  thought  the  reverse 
was  the  case." 

"  It  was  at  one  time,  but  during  the  past 
twenty  years  your  father  has  lost  on  an 
average  one  hundred  pounds  a  week." 

"  One  hundred  pounds  a  week  !  Surely 
that  is  a  mistake  ! " 

"  Unfortunately  it  is  no  mistake." 

"  But  that  is  so  unlike  my  dad.  His 
reputation  as  a  business  man  would  belie 
your  statement." 

"  That  may  be,  but  the  annual  balance- 
sheets  will  prove  my  statement  to  be 
correct." 

"  It  seems  incredible,  anyhow." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,  but  it's  true 
nevertheless." 

"  Still,  even  the  loss  you  mention  does  not 
account  for  all  the  difference,  and  my  dad 
was  not  a  spendthrift." 

"  Far  from  that.  He  was  generous  to  a 
fault,  but  not  extravagant,  excepting  where 
charity  was  concerned." 

"Now  I  understand,  I  am  satisfied." 

"  May  I  ask  what  your  intentions  are 
regarding  the  factory  ?  " 

"  My  intentions  may  be  altered  after  what 
you  have  told  me.     Have  you  any  idea  why 
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my  dad  kept  the  factory  going  so  long  at 
such  a  great  loss  ?  " 

*'  There  were  two  or  three  reasons  for  his 
doing  so.  One  was  to  save  the  workers 
from  misery  and  want,  but  I  think  his 
principal  reason  was  that  he  was  a  staunch 
believer  in  free  trade,  and  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  by  closing  a  factory  which  had  been 
established  for  several  generations  he  would 
be  proving  his  principles  to  be  wrong." 

"  This  sounds  more  incredible  than  ever." 

"  Again  I  agree  with  you,  but  of  course 
I  dared  not  interfere  with  your  father's 
plans.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  other 
great  nations  had  adopted  free  trade  your 
father  would  have  been  right." 

"If " 

"  That's  it — if — but  of  course  they  have 
not.  I  wouldn't  blame  him  entirely,  how- 
ever, because  after  all  it  is  no  slight  matter 
to  close  a  factory  which  had  been  in  the 
family  so  many  generations." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that.  Then  you 
think  my  dad  would  still  have  kept  it 
going  ? " 

"  I  believe  to  the  very  last." 

"  Do  you  feel  certain  on  that  point  ?" 

"  Positive." 
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"  Well,  that  settles  it.  For  his  sake  I  will 
keep  the  factory  going,  and  I  will  do  what  I 
can  to  help  it." 

"  And  what  about  your  university  educa- 
tion?" 

"  I  will  abandon  that.     Duty  demands  it." 
"  Are  you  not  deciding  rashly  ?  " 
"  Perhaps,  but  my  mind  is  firmly  made  up." 
"  And   when   do  you   propose   taking  up 
your  duties  ?  " 

"  This  very  afternoon ;  I  don't  believe  in 
delays." 

Mr.  Collins  felt  strongly  inclined  to  per- 
suade Arthur  to  reconsider  his  decision,  but 
on  further  consideration  he  desisted.  Now, 
however,  that  the  decision  had  been  made, 
he  thought  it  better  to  bow  to  it,  and  so  he 
went  off  to  the  factory  and  spread  the  news 
to  the  workers  that  Mr.  Arthur  was  coming 
down  that  afternoon  to  fill  the  place  of  his 
father.  The  news  was  received  with  joy  and 
acclamation,  and  when  three  hours  later  he 
appeared  before  them  all,  he  experienced  his 
first  ovation. 

By  Mr.  Collins's  orders  word  had  been 
sent  round  to  all  the  departments  requesting 
the  attendance  of  the  workers  in  the  recrea- 
tion  hall   provided   for   their   comfort,    and 
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when  Arthur  was  apprised  of  this  he  inquired 
the  object. 

"  The  object,"  said  Mr.  Collins,  "  is  quite 
apparent.  The  workers  expect  you  to  make 
a  speech." 

'•  A  speech  ? "  said  Arthur ;  "  why,  I  have 
never  made  a  speech  in  my  life." 

**  I  shouldn't  suppose  you  had,  Mr.  Arthur, 
but  I  don't  think  the  workers  will  be  satisfied 
until  you  have  said  a  few  words  to  them." 

"  I  might  manage  to  say  a  few  words,  but 
I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"Oh,  just  say  anything  you  feel  you  would 
like  to  say." 

Arthur  required  no  further  persuasion. 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Collins  to  the  recrea- 
tion hall,  and  without  hesitation  began  to 
address  the  workers  as  soon  as  silence  was 
restored.  He  only  spoke  for  three  minutes, 
but  these  three  minutes  were  quite  sufficient 
to  reveal  that  in  him  the  country  possessed 
a  budding  orator  of  no  mean  eloquence,  and 
when  he  had  finished  speaking,  more  than 
one  of  his  listeners  felt  that  his  future  lay 
not  in  commerce,  but  in  Parliament. 

This  thought  may  partly  have  been 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  their  late  master 
had  been  a  member  of  Parliament  for  many 
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years,  as  the  borough  of  Hampstead's  re- 
presentative. 

As  a  member,  the  late  Mr.  EIHs  was  ideal, 
and  he  was  admired  even  by  his  opponents. 
The  house  in  which  he  lived  was  an  un- 
pretentious square  mansion,  in  which  his 
great-grandfather  had  dwelt,  but  he  could 
trace  his  ancestry  back  with  ease  to  1685. 

In  that  year  an  ancestor  named  Le  Sage 
came  over  to  Britain  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tion which  followed  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  he 
established  himself  as  silk  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields.  His  efforts  met  with  considerable 
success,  and  his  prosperity  grew  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  eldest  son  was  enabled  to 
marry  the  only  daughter  of  an  old  English 
family  of  great  repute  named  Ellis.  She 
predeceased  her  husband  by  a  few  years, 
and  left  some  landed  property  to  him  on  the 
condition  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Ellis. 
This  condition  was  complied  with,  although 
the  property  was  eventually  sold  by  a 
successor,  and  the  money  was  used  to  de- 
velop the  silk  industry. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  development  of  the 
silk  industry  that  the  Ellis  generations  had 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part.     The  political 
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arena  had  not  claimed  any  of  them  until  the 
election  of  the  late  Mr.  Ellis,  but  although 
his  achievements  were  not  great  politically, 
they  were  great  morally,  and  his  loss  in 
consequence  was  keenly  felt.  It  was  all  the 
more  so  because  of  its  suddenness,  and  so 
unexpected  was  it,  that  it  found  both  political 
parties  in  the  constituency  entirely  unprepared 
for  a  contest. 

That  a  contest  would  take  place  was 
certain,  for  on  the  day  following  Mr.  Ellis's 
funeral  both  political  parties  held  meetings, 
and  decided  to  contest  the  seat.  Surprise 
was  manifest  at  first  that  the  Liberals  were 
going  to  fight,  as  owing  to  the  late  member's 
popularity  they  had  allowed  him  to  be  re- 
turned unopposed.  Now  matters  were  altered. 
The  seat  which  had  been  regarded  as  a 
Conservative  stronghold  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered to  be  so  by  either  party,  as  there 
had  recently  been  a  comparatively  large 
influx  of  artisans  on  the  borders  of  the 
borough,  hitherto  regarded  only  as  a  wealthy 
preserve. 

The  campaign  was  duly  started  after  the 
candidates  were  chosen,  and  it  was  soon 
clear  that  as  regards  platform  oratory  the 
Liberal  candidate  was  better  by  far  than  his 
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opponent,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  a 
resident  in  the  constituency.  These  were 
factors  greatly  in  his  favour,  and  as  the 
campaign  progressed,  his  popularity  grew, 
and  the  Conservatives  began  to  show  signs 
of  uneasiness. 

The  Conservatives  had  relied  too  much 
on  their  candidate's  reputation  for  wealth, 
with  the  result  that  his  audiences  dwindled 
to  comparatively  small  numbers.  Something 
had  to  be  done  to  save  the  situation.  Several 
suggestions  were  forthcoming,  but  neither  of 
them  were  favourably  considered,  until  some 
one  ventured  to  propose  Arthur's  name  as 
a  speaker.  Objections  were  raised  on  the 
score  of  his  youth,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  name  was  one  which  would  carry  weight, 
and  at  any  rate  it  would  be  sure  to  attract 
a  crowded  audience.  The  objections  were 
soon  overruled,  and  the  election  agent  was 
empowered  to  interview  the  late  member's 
son  and  arrange  accordingly.  Then  the 
committee  began  to  wonder  why  they  had 
not  thought  of  him  sooner,  and  eventually 
they  excused  themselves  by  observing  that 
they  did  not  like  to  disturb  him  in  his 
bereavement. 

When  asked  if  he  would  deliver  a  speech, 
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Arthur's  modesty  alone  prevented  him  from 
acquiescing  immediately,  but  he  was  reasoned 
out  of  his  attitude  by  the  astute  election 
agent,  who  had  begun  to  fear  his  mission 
would  prove  a  failure,  and  the  very  decision 
seemed  to  impart  a  new  phase  to  the  fight. 


Ill 

AN  INSPIRED  ORATION 

When  it  became  known  that  Arthur  would 
address  the  electors  on  the  eve  of  the  polling- 
day,  the  excitement  was  intense.  Sympathy 
was  blended  with  interest  and  curiosity,  and 
it  was  generally  felt  that  the  Conservatives 
had  played  a  good  card  in  bringing  him 
forward.  Long  before  the  advertised  hour 
of  meeting,  the  largest  hall  in  the  district 
was  thronged  to  suffocation,  and  hundreds 
were  unable  to  gain  admission. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  in  customary 
fashion  by  a  few  remarks  from  the  chairman, 
the  candidate  followed,  and  then  question 
time  was  announced.  Hitherto  the  questions 
were  regarded  as  the  sport  of  these  meetings, 
and  the  time  occupied  over  them  invariably 
reached  an  hour.  That  evening,  however, 
there  was  only  one  question,  and  it  was  of 
minor  importance. 

"  No    more     questions  ? "    the    chairman 
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shouted.  '*  If  there  are  no  more  questions," 
he  repeated,  "  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Arthur 
Ellis  to  move  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
candidate." 

Although  in  his  nineteenth  year,  Arthur 
looked  no  older  than  seventeen,  yet  when 
he  rose  in  answer  to  the  call,  the  clamour 
suddenly  ceased.  The  name  he  bore  must 
doubtlessly  have  influenced  the  audience 
somewhat  in  his  favour,  but  the  sight  of 
one  so  young  fearlessly  taking  his  stand 
on  a  political  platform  appealed  far  more 
strongly  to  them  than  any  ancestral  con- 
sideration. 

In  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  he  slowly  and 
calmly  commented  upon  the  points  at  vari- 
ance between  the  opposing  parties,  and  after 
having  urged  the  claims  of  the  candidate  on 
the  platform,  he  suddenly  turned  and  said — 

"  Gentlemen,  before  moving  the  resolution 
in  my  hand,  I  would  like  to  lay  before  you  a 
few  of  my  thoughts  on  a  question  which  does 
not  affect  the  present  election,  but  one  which 
sooner  or  later  must  enter  the  arena  of 
practical  politics.  That  question  is  Protec- 
tion !  "  The  candidate  and  all  his  supporters 
who  crowded  the  platform  gazed  at  the 
speaker   in  absolute   amazement,   but  not  a 
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sound  escaped  from  what  seemed  a  mes- 
merised concourse. 

"I  quite  recognise,"  he  continued,  "that 
my  youth  must  give  an  appearance  of  pre- 
sumption to  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  I 
ask  you  to  ignore  my  youth,  and  use  that 
high  intelligence  which  is  so  plainly  depicted 
on  all  your  faces,  and  to  dissect  and  ponder 
over  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you  to-night. 
When  free  trade  was  introduced  into  this 
country  we  stood  pre-eminent  as  the  greatest 
manufacturing  nation  in  the  world.  Since 
then,  that  proud  position  which  we  occupied 
is  slowly  but  surely  slipping  from  us." 

Here  he  quoted  some  statistics  from 
memory. 

"I  do  not  say  that  free  trade  is  a  bad 
institution.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  great 
and  glorious  institution,  but " — a  pause — "  it 
must  be  adopted  by  all  the  great  nations. 
That  was  Cobden's  argument  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  remove  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  an  ideal  universal  brotherhood,  but  what 
have  we  in  return?  Instead  of  reciprocity, 
tariffs  have  been  raised  against  us,  until,  for 
some  of  our  manufactures,  foreign  markets 
are  entirely  prohibitive,  whilst  we  are  made 
the  dumping-ground  for  their  over-produc- 
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tion.  Gentlemen,  you  all  know,  or  ought 
to,  that  the  greater  the  output  of  a  fac- 
tory the  lesser  the  cost  of  production,  yet 
while  other  countries — America,  France,  and 
Germany  in  particular — are  making  us  the 
dumping-ground  for  what  they  cannot  con- 
sume, we  are  not  only  excluded  by  prohibi- 
tory tariffs,  but  we  are  actually  undersold  in 
this,  our  own  country.  I  do  not  particularise 
these  nations  with  any  feelings  of  animo- 
sity. No,  gentlemen,  quite  the  reverse,  but 
our  friendship  would  be  stronger  and  more 
secure  if  we  held  the  power  of  retaliation — a 
power  which  we  do  not  possess  under  our 
present  fiscal  laws.  It  is  only  natural  that 
other  countries  should  take  advantage  of  our 
system,  for  human  nature,  bear  in  mind,  is 
the  same  to-day  as  it  was  five  thousand 
years  ago  when  Cain  killed  Abel.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  as  to  the  exact  number 
of  years — it  is  a  long  stretch  to  take  my 
memory  back." 

The  witticism,  combined  with  the  manner 
of  delivery,  broke  the  spell  under  which  he 
held  the  audience  with  his  wonderful  elo- 
quence, and  the  laughter  and  deafening  cheers 
which  followed,  baffle  description.  Quite  un- 
concerned at  the  state  of  excitement  to  which 
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he  had  roused  his  listeners,  he  raised  a  glass 
of  water,  took  a  few  sips,  and  then  replaced 
it.  For  a  moment  he  gazed  at  the  assembled 
throng,  then  he  held  up  his  hand  for  silence 
— a  silence  which  was  immediately  granted 
him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  the  courtesy  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  my  remarks,  and  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,"  turning  to  him,  "  I  tender  my 
apologies  if  I  have  erred  in  taking  what  must 
appear  an  unpardonable  liberty,  but  I  felt  as 
if  impelled  to  speak.  Recently,  my  thoughts 
have  dwelt  such  a  great  deal  upon  the 
injustice  of  our  fiscal  laws,  that  I  have 
almost  unconsciously  disclosed  them  to  you. 
Although  the  question  is  not  a  prominent 
one  at  present,  you  will  find  that  in  seven 
years'  time  it  will  become  so,  and  in  seven 
years  more  it  will  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
Each  successive  year  shows  our  competitors 
to  have  outgrown  us  in  comparative  wealth, 
whilst  we,  groaning  under  the  baneful  in- 
fluences of  free  imports,  do  nothing  to 
retrieve  our  position.  At  present  only  a 
minority  are  affected  directly,  but  indirectly 
the  whole  nation  suffers.  As  yet,  those  evil 
influences  have  crept  upon  us  so  slowly  that 
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they  have  hardly  made  themselves  felt,  but 
do  not  delude  yourselves  under  the  belief 
that  that  progress  will  be  as  slow  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  the 
same  thing  as  rolling  a  boulder  from  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  At  first  it  moves  slowly,  but 
with  each  fresh  roll  it  gains  a  greater  impetus. 
Stop  that  boulder  while  there  is  still  time. 
After  it  has  gained  a  certain  speed,  it  will  be 
too  late,  for  an  attempt  to  stop  it  then  would 
only  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  obstacle 
placed  in  its  path.  You  are  the  obstacle, 
free  trade  the  boulder.  For  the  sake  of  our 
country's  glorious  past,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
still  more  glorious  future,  I  ask  you  to  help 
to  stop  that  boulder  now." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Arthur's  speech,  the 
audience  rose  like  one  man,  and  gave  vent  to 
their  pent-up  feelings.  Congratulations  were 
showered  upon  him  at  the  close,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  party  revived. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  early 
astir.  Before  eight  o'clock  he  was  at  the 
polling-booth,  and  by  nine  he  had  induced 
several  electors  to  record  their  votes  in 
favour  of  the  Conservative  candidate.  For 
the  first  hour,  the  spectacle  was  one  of  great 
animation.      A   lull   followed   until   midday, 
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and  again  the  scene  became  a  busy  one. 
Every  hour  fresh  posters  were  being  issued 
to  the  army  of  bill-stickers  in  readiness,  and 
almost  before  the  printer's  ink  had  dried,  the 
posters  were  glaring  at  the  electors  from  the 
various  hoardings. 

About  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  a 
copy  of  a  poster  just  issued  by  the  opposition 
party  was  handed  to  Arthur.  It  referred  to 
certain  facts  relating  to  the  Conservative 
candidate's  private  life,  which,  although 
harmless  in  themselves,  were  nevertheless 
stated  in  such  a  manner  as  was  calculated  to 
have  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  voters. 

Arthur,  who  seemed  to  be  everywhere, 
immediately  suggested  a  counter  -  poster. 
There  was  no  one  at  hand  authorised  to  act 
in  such  an  emergency,  so  he  mounted  a 
passing  wagonette,  and  was  driven  with  all 
possible  speed  to  the  nearest  printer's,  where 
he  waited  until  some  posters  were  ready,  but 
being  so  late  in  the  day,  the  bill-stickers, 
probably  thinking  their  services  would  no 
more  be  required,  had  disappeared.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  that  moment  they  were 
washing  down,  in  huge  tankards  of  ale,  the 
exertions  of  what  to  men  of  that  stamp  must 
have  been  a  very  fatiguing  day.     But  even 
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as  a  youth,  Arthur  was  not  lightly  turned 
away  from  his  purpose.  Seizing  a  pail  of 
paste  and  a  brush,  he  drove  round  to  the 
various  hoardings,  and  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  onlookers,  covered  the 
opposition's  posters  with  his  latest  edition, 
"  Hampstead  expects  that  every  voter  to-day 
will  do  his  duty." 

The  last  hoarding  had  been  covered,  and 
eager  to  return  once  more  to  the  polling- 
booth,  Arthur  re-entered  the  wagonette. 
Off  went  the  horse  at  a  good  pace  until  it 
neared  a  railway  bridge  under  which  it  had 
to  pass.  At  that  moment  a  train  was  passing, 
and  it  made  a  rumbling  noise.  The  engine, 
too,  as  if  desirous  of  joining  in  the  fray, 
emitted  an  unusually  loud  toot,  which  the 
horse — a  full  thoroughbred — resented.  For 
a  moment  it  stood  still,  trembling,  then  with 
a  snort  and  simultaneously  catching  the  bit 
between  its  teeth,  it  rushed  off  at  a  furious 
gallop.  The  coachman  unfortunately  was 
none  too  sober,  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
screw  the  horse's  mouth,  he  dropped  the 
reins  and  jumped  from  the  box,  breaking 
one  of  his  arms  by  the  fall.  On  seeing  this, 
Arthur  climbed  over  the  coachman's  box, 
then,  holding  on  firmly  with  the  right  hand, 
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he  endeavoured  with  his  left  to  grasp  the 
loose  reins  on  the  horse's  back. 

Thinking  to  stop  the  runaway  horse,  a 
drayman  turned  his  cart  at  right  angles  with 
the  street,  but  the  horse  on  reaching  this 
impediment  swerved  on  to  the  pavement. 
The  wagonette  collided  with  a  lamp-post, 
and  Arthur  was  sent  headlong  crashing 
through  a  shop-window. 

When  extricated  from  what  seemed  an 
indescribable  state  of  confusion,  he  was  per- 
fectly motionless,  and  many  of  the  bystanders 
remarked,  "  The  poor  boy  is  killed." 

With  tender  hands  he  was  placed  upon  a 
stretcher  belonging  to  an  ambulance  which 
had  been  telephoned .  for,  and  he  was  then 
speedily  conveyed  to  the  nearest  infirmary. 
The  news  of  the  accident  spread  rapidly. 
Various  rumours  were  circulated,  but  most  of 
them  originated  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
did  not  witness  the  catastrophe.  In  one  case 
it  was  stated  that  he  had  been  killed  instantly, 
in  another  that  he  had  died  on  his  way  to  the 
infirmary,  in  a  third  that  he  had  died  shortly 
after  his  admission  ;  but  upon  inquiry  it  was 
stated  that  the  injured  patient  was  still  alive, 
although  it  was  likely  he  would  succumb  to 
his  injuries  without  regaining  consciousness. 
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When  addressing  his  committee  that  even- 
ing, the  Conservative  candidate  could  hardly 
articulate  a  few  words. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  in  a  sad  tone,  "I 
thank  you  for  your  assistance,  and  I  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  my  house 
soon.  You  will  quite  understand  me  when  I 
say  that  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  dilate  upon  our 
victory.  We  have  paid  too  great  a  price  for 
it.  While  we  must  all  deplore  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  whose  noble  and  honourable  charac- 
teristics we  can  never  forget,  yet  somehow  I 
feel  that  in  losing  his  son,  the  loss  is  not 
only  ours,  it  is  our  country's  loss  also.  He 
had  the  making  of  a  glorious  career.  It  was 
stamped  upon  every  one  of  his  features,  but 
fate  has  willed  it  otherwise." 

There  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  room 
as  these  words  were  being  uttered,  and  at 
the  close,  the  committee  dispersed  quietly 
to  their  homes. 


IV 

NEW  FRIENDS 

In  Spite  of  the  prognostications  of  his  medical 
attendants,  Arthur  clung  tenaciously  to  life. 
For  three  months  his  condition  remained 
critical  and  uncertain,  but  after  that  period 
of  weary  suspense,  it  was  stated  that  he  had 
passed  all  danger,  and  that  his  ultimate 
recovery  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Public 
memory,  however,  is  short,  and  even  the 
man  on  whose  behalf  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
life  had  completely  forgotten  his  existence. 

There  were,  fortunately,  a  few  exceptions, 
and  among  these  Mr.  Collins  stood  out 
prominently.  Not  a  day  passed  without  his 
paying  a  visit  to  his  young  master,  and  no 
effort  was  considered  by  him  too  great, 
which  tended  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
facilitate  recovery.  His  fidelity  was  ex- 
ceptional. It  appealed  strongly  to  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  Arthur,  and  there  is 
no   doubt   that    it   exercised  additional   ad- 
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vantages  in  his  favour,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  withheld.  One  nurse  was 
so  impressed  with  it  all,  that  she  remarked 
to  her  colleague  that  it  reminded  her  of 
"  Jonathan's  love  for  David,"  but  at  any 
rate  it  could  not  be  excelled  by  the  most 
devoted  of  parents. 

At  last  Arthur  was  declared  convalescent, 
and  he  was  ordered  a  change  to  Eastbourne. 
Again  Mr.  Collins  took  the  arrangements 
in  hand,  and  he  did  not  consider  he  had 
done  his  duty  until  he  saw  his  young  master 
comfortably  settled  in  his  new  surround- 
ings. At  first  Arthur  was  reluctant  to  go 
to  Eastbourne,  and  he  gave  as  his  reason 
the  enforced  loss  of  Mr.  Collins's  friendship, 
but  eventually  he  was  persuaded  to  go  by 
Mr.  Collins  promising  to  visit  him  frequently 
during  his  absence.  Two  months  worked  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  Arthur's  health, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  doctor  pro- 
nounced him  fit  to  return  to  active  life. 
Arthur  showed  no  desire  to  return  to  Lon- 
don, and  he  remained  in  Eastbourne  another 
month.  He  would  probably  have  remained 
there  even  longer,  had  not  Mr.  Collins  found 
it  necessary  to  consult  him  upon  an  urgent 
matter  of  business. 
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Mr.  Collins  was  very  reluctant  to  disturb 
his  young  master  with  business  affairs,  and 
he  certainly  would  have  avoided  such  a 
course  had  he  seen  another  satisfactory  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  His  reluctance  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  he  had  observed 
a  strong  intimacy  had  sprung  up  between 
Arthur  and  Lady  Harburgh's  niece,  who 
was  staying  with  her  aunt  at  the  same  hotel. 
He  had,  however,  discreetly  abstained  from 
making  any  allusion  to  the  intimacy,  until 
the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Eastbourne, 
and  then  it  was  more  by  accident  than 
design  on  his  part. 

After  having  answered  a  few  questions 
which  Arthur  put  to  him,  Mr.  Collins 
remarked — 

"  You  have  grown  very  fond  of  the  sea- 
side, Mr.  Arthur ;  may  I  ask  what  is 
responsible  for  your  altered  taste  ? " 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  question 
was  asked,  caused  a  crimson  flush  to  appear 
on  Arthur's  cheeks,  and  after  a  pause  Mr. 
Collins  continued — 

"  Have  the  Harburghs  anything  to  do 
with  it  ?  You  must  tell  me  something  more 
about  those  people.  Really,  Mr.  Arthur,  I 
feel  as  if  you  were  hiding  some  secret,  for 
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it  struck  me  more  than  once  that  you  were 
rather  friendly  with  Miss  Harburgh." 

"  Miss  Harburgh,"  said  Arthur,  "  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  young  ladies  I 
have  ever  met,  but  not  more  charming  than 
her  aunt.  Beyond  having  been  friendly 
with  them,  there's  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  what  you  are  hinting  at.  Why 
you  yourself  said,  that  day  I  introduced  you, 
that  you  never  saw  a  more  handsome  girl, 
and  on  another  occasion  you  remarked  that 
although  she  possessed  pretty  mannerisms, 
it  was  her  lack  of  affectation  which  was 
her  greatest  charm.  I  will  say  this,  'she 
is  the  kind  of  girl  to  whom  one  pours  out 
all  their  ambition.' " 

"  Ho,  ho,  that  sounds  fairly  interesting, 
but  what  about  Lady  Harburgh  ?  Was  she 
quite  agreeable  to  you  pouring  out  your 
ambitions  to  her  niece?  To  me  it  sounds 
compromising." 

"Lady  Harburgh?  It  was  rather  amus- 
ing with  her.  When  first  she  saw  me,  I 
suppose  I  did  not  look  too  robust.  She 
thought  I  was  a  mere  youth,  and  at  once 
took  me  under  her  motherly  wing.  There 
were  few  people  at  the  hotel  then,  and  it 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
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that  we  three — herself,  her  niece,  and  I — 
should  take  to  each  other.  It  was  rather 
funny  after  we  had  become  intimate.  Lady 
Harburgh  asked  me  my  age,  and  when  I 
said  *  Twenty '  she  wouldn't  believe  me. 
She  still  thinks  I  was  joking,  but  my  own 
mother  could  not  have  been  kinder  to  me 
than  she  was.  She  insisted  on  my  driving 
with  her,  and  arranged  matters  so  that  I  was 
seldom  left  alone.  She  had  taken  it  into 
her  head  that  I  was  moping,  and  that  it  was 
her  special  duty  to  look  after  me." 

"  What  is  her  niece's  name  ?  I  suppose 
you  got  that  length  ?  " 

"  Her  name  is  Alice,  and  as  I  expect 
your  next  question  will  be  her  age — she  is 
eighteen." 

"  Eighteen  ?  I  thought,  somehow,  she 
was  older.  They  live  in  Hampstead,  don't 
they.?" 

"  Yes,  and  quite  near  me.  They  have  a 
beautiful  house  there,  and  to  judge  from  the 
photos  of  the  interior,  it  is  almost  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  curiosities,  collected  principally 
by  General  Sir  Ewart  Harburgh,  who  died 
about  six  years  ago." 

"I  suppose  Miss  Harburgh  is  an  orphan?" 

"  Yes.     Her  mother  died  when  she  was 
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an  infant,  and  her  father,  who  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  killed  in  a 
railway  accident." 

"Her  aunt  seems  very  fond  of  her." 

"  Passionately.     The  wonder  is  that  she 
has  not  spoiled  her." 

While  they  both  sat  conversing,  Mr. 
Collins's  mind  was  partly  preoccupied  with 
the  object  of  his  visit.  His  task  was  diffi- 
cult enough  in  itself,  but  it  became  increased 
as  he  listened  to  his  young  master's  expres- 
sions of  thought.  Whatever  doubt  he  may 
have  had  from  previous  observations,  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  intimacy  existing  between 
Arthur  and  Miss  Harburgh  was  more  than 
that  of  mere  platonic  friendship,  as  the 
former  endeavoured  to  prove.  To  disturb 
that  friendship  was  the  last  thought  that 
would  ever  come  to  him,  yet,  in  the  face  of 
stern  actualities,  his  course  of  duty  lay  clear 
before  him.  No  longer  could  he  refrain 
from  breaking  the  news  which  he  had  heard, 
for  he  realised  that  further  delay  would  only 
increase  complications,  and  bring  disastrous 
results  in  its  train. 

"You  don't  seem  to  have  noticed  that  this 
is  not  my  regular  visiting-day?"  said  Mr. 
Collins  reflectively. 

C 
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"  No,  it  didn't  occur  to  me,"  Arthur 
responded,  "  but  now  you  mention  it,  you 
are  two  days  earlier  than  usual.  I  suppose 
business  engagements  will  have  altered  your 
programme  ?  " 

"You  suppose  correctly,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  not  of  a  pleasant  nature." 

'•  I  regret  to  hear  that.  I  hope  nothing 
serious." 

"  I'm  afraid,  rather  serious,  and  it  is  about 
that  I  came  specially  to  see  you.  Several 
weeks  ago  our  American  representative  wrote 
to  say  that  there  was  a  strong  movement 
growing  there  to  raise  the  existing  tariffs 
against  all  manufactured  imports,  and  yes- 
terday I  received  another  letter  from  him 
confirming  the  rumour." 

"That  is  rather  serious.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  immediately.  Have  you 
thought  out  what  would  be  most  advis- 
able?" 

"  There  is  only  one  possible  practical 
course  to  take." 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  Close  that  part  of  the  factory  which 
makes  the  American  patterns." 

**  That  would  mean  dismissing  a  large 
number  of  workers." 
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"I  don't  see  how  you  can  avoid  that. 
There  are  no  other  foreign  markets  open 
to  us. 

Arthur's  mood  became  reflective,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  working  out  some  problem 
in  his  mind. 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  he  said  half-mutteringly 
to  himself. 

"  Do  what?"  Mr.  Collins  asked. 

"  Dismiss  the  workers." 

"  I  don't  see  any  other  way  out  of  the 
difficulty." 

"Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  I  shall  not 
dismiss  them  until  I  am  compelled  to.  It 
might  take  months  or  years  before  the  new 
tariff  is  settled,  and  meanwhile  we  can  go 
on  as  we  are  doing." 

"What  you  say  might  apply  in  our  country, 
but  in  America  things  are  done  differently. 
They  don't  stand  on  ceremony  there,  and 
once  they  make  up  their  minds  to  do  any- 
thing, they  move  quickly." 

"The  new  tariff  bill  might  be  defeated." 

"That  is  possible,  but  not  probable;  the 
Americans  are  too  fully  alive  to  their  own 
interests." 

"  Well,  until  the  matter  is  settled  definitely, 
I  consider  it  best  to  go  on  as  we  are  doing. 
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Our  exports  to  America  form  a  fairly  large 
proportion  of  our  entire  trade.  Isn't  that 
so  ? " 

"  That  is  so  ;  but  it  is  all  the  more  reason 
to  act  promptly." 

"  I  will  not  dismiss  the  workers — for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,"  he  added. 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  say.  It  is  your  busi- 
ness, but  I  cannot  help  saying  you  are  acting 
wrongly,  in  my  opinion." 

"  Quite  possible ;  we  can  only  act  as  our 
reason  dictates." 

Silence  followed  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  Mr.  Collins  said — 

"  Well,  now  that  you  have  decided  to 
keep  the  workers  going,  it  might  be  advis- 
able if  I  paid  a  visit  to  America,  and  see 
things  for  myself." 

"Not  a  bad  idea  ;  but  who  would  take 
your  place  at  the  factory  ? " 

"That,  of  course,  is  a  difficulty.  The 
cashier  is  a  reliable  man,  and  if  you  went 
down  to  the  office,  things  might  go  all 
right." 

"  But  I  know  nothing  about  the  factory, 
and  things  would  be  sure  to  go  wrong.  The 
better  way,  perhaps,  would  be  for  me  to  go 
across  to  America." 
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"  Your  want  of  experience  would  hamper 
you  greatly." 

"  I  think  I  could  manage  all  right." 
The  confident  tone  in  which  Arthur  uttered 
the  last  sentence  robbed  the  speech  of  all  the 
semblance  of  braggadocio,  and  he  continued — 
"  I  like  the  idea  ;  I  will  go." 
"It's  worth  thinking  over,  any  way." 
"  I  have  already  thought  it  over." 
"  But  very  hastily." 

"Not  necessarily ;  we  should  train  our- 
selves to  meet  emergencies." 

"And  what  about  Miss  Harburgh."*  She 
may  not  like  your  going." 

"  I  don't  see  what  she  has  to  do  with  it, 
although  I  will  certainly  tell  her  I  am  going." 
"  When  would  you  propose  going  ? " 
"With  the  first  available  steamer." 
"That  is  rushing  matters  a  bit,  isn't  it?" 
"  I    don't   think    so.     The   sooner    I    get 
away  the  better.     I  will  return  with  you  to 
London  to-day." 

Arthur's  demeanour  had  now  become 
greatly  animated.  In  these  few  moments 
he  seemed  to  have  changed  from  a  mere 
youth  into  a  man,  and  the  resolute  look  on 
his  face  betokened  a  set  purpose.  Ringing 
for  a  waiter,   he  ordered   his   trunk   to   be 
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packed  and  his  bill  to  be  made  up,  and  then 
he  turned  to  Mr.  Collins  and  said — 

"  You  might  see  when  our  train  goes.  I 
will  go  and  look  for  the  Harburghs  to  say 
*  Good-bye,'  and  when  I  have  found  them  I 
will  bring  them  to  you." 

Evidently  Arthur  knew  exactly  where  to 
find  the  Harburghs,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  reaching  them.  They  both  laughed  when 
he  told  them  he  was  going  to  America,  and 
he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  them 
realise  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Lady  Har- 
burgh  refused  to  believe  him,  and  she  went 
off  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Collins,  leaving  Arthur 
and  Miss  Harburgh  alone.  She  seldom  left 
them  alone,  but  it  made  them  appreciate  all 
the  more  the  brief  moment  in  which  they 
were  now  engaged  conversing. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  feel  at  your 
going  away,"  said  Miss  Harburgh. 

"  Will  you  really  miss  me,  Alice? "  Arthur 
asked. 

"  You  know  I  will.  I  have  become  so 
interested  in  your  career  that  I  feel  as  if 
you  were  my  brother." 

Arthur  might  truthfully  have  replied  that 
he  did  not  feel  as  if  he  were  her  brother, 
and  had  he  been  less  strong-willed  than  he 
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was,  he  would  assuredly  have  conveyed  the 
fact  in  a  manner  which  requires  no  speech. 
Curbing  his  temptation,  he  replied — 

"  You  remind  me  of  my  sister.  Some 
day  I  will  tell  you  all  about  her,"  he  added 
sadly.  "  Ah !  here  comes  your  aunt  with 
Mr.  Collins." 

"Then  it  is  true,  after  all,"  said  Lady 
Harburgh ;  "  but  it  is  very  naughty  of  you 
breaking  the  news  so  suddenly." 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  trying  to  impress 
upon  Mr.  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Collins. 

"  Please  don't  let  us  go  over  that  again," 
Arthur  responded;  "you  only  make  matters 
more  difficult  for  me." 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Alice's  whilst 
he  spoke,  and  in  them  he  saw  a  look  of  love 
that  he  had  never  observed  before.  He  felt 
a  strange  feeling  coming  over  him  which  he 
had  never  hitherto  experienced,  but  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  waiter  with  his  bill. 

"  Is  my  luggage  packed  yet  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  the  waiter  replied ; 
"  but  I  will  inquire,"  he  added,  making  off. 

The  conversation  between  Lady  Har- 
burgh, her  niece,  Arthur,  and  Mr.  Collins, 
now  assumed   a   more   general   aspect,   but 
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when  the  moment  of  parting  arrived,  Lady 
Harburgh  and  her  niece  showered  Arthur 
with  instructions  how  best  to  take  care  of 
himself.  Miss  Harburgh  suggested  seeing 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Collins  off  at  the  station, 
but  her  disappointment  was  manifest  at  her 
aunt's  polite  but  firm  refusal. 

Lady  Harburgh's  ruling  prevailed,  and  the 
parting  took  place  on  the  steps  which  fronted 
the  hotel,  with  an  assurance  from  Arthur 
that  he  would  write  regularly  to  them  during 
his  absence. 
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With  little  or  no  business  experience,  Arthur 
realised,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York, 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 
yet  had  he  been  so  engaged  all  his  life,  he 
could  not  have  mastered  the  details  in  a  more 
thorough  manner.  He  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  the  different  opinions 
which  ruled  amongst  the  people  there,  and 
before  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  he  was 
instrumental  in  increasing  the  already  large 
volume  of  business  which  was  transacted 
between  his  factory  and  American  ware- 
houses. A  tariff  already  existed  against 
silk  imports,  but  so  long  as  it  continued  at 
its  then  level,  Arthur  felt  that  he  might 
carry  on  the  factory  for  very  many  years, 
at  least. 

As  far  as  he  could  judge,  a  large  section 
of  the  American  people  were  in  favour  of 
reducing  the  tariff  on  several  of  the  exports, 
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including  silk,  and  another  section  favoured 
entire  abolition.  Gradually,  however,  the 
numbers  of  the  advocates  of  these  sections 
diminished,  and  the  clamour  for  higher 
tariffs  grew  louder  in  consequence.  These 
were  anxious  days  for  Arthur.  He  watched 
the  struggle  with  an  interest  which  was  not 
excelled  by  the  most  enthusiastic  American 
partisan,  and  for  a  time  he  hoped  the  more 
moderate  section  would  be  triumphant.  If 
his  anxiety  was  great,  it  was  comparatively 
short-lived,  for  a  few  months  after  his  arrival, 
a  Bill  was  introduced  to  increase  the  tariffs, 
and  it  was  passed  with  amazing  rapidity. 
The  Bill  was  so  drastic,  and  the  tariffs  so 
prohibitory,  that  Arthur  refused  to  believe 
that  a  civilised  nation  would  pass  such  a 
measure,  but  his  doubts  did  not  long  prevail. 
The  Bill  became  law,  and  it  was  known  as 
the  Dingley  Tariff  Act,  1897. 

At  first,  Arthur  did  not  realise  the  full 
consequences  to  him  of  such  an  Act.  Al- 
though he  followed  the  struggle  with  keen 
interest  and  anxiety,  still,  he  did  not  neglect 
to  look  after  his  business.  Those  Americans 
who  foresaw  how  the  passing  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Act  would  affect  them,  began  booking 
large  orders  ahead,  so  as  to  import  as  great 
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a  quantity  of  silk  as  possible  under  the  then 
existing  lower  tariffs,  and  these  orders  re- 
sulted in  an  impetus  to  Arthur's  factory,  that 
reminded  the  oldest  workers  there  of  its  most 
flourishing  days.  All  orders  were  given  sub- 
ject to  the  old  tariff  rates,  so  that  any  goods 
arriving  after  the  new  Act  came  into  force, 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  manufacturers'  risk. 
Arthur  took  that  risk,  and  for  a  time 
profited  by  it  considerably.  In  doing  so, 
however,  fate  seemed  to  have  been  planning 
a  special  heavy  blow  for  him,  for  when  the 
new  Act  was  actually  passed,  he  realised 
that  the  largest  order  which  he  had  on 
hand,  ran  a  great  risk  of  arriving  after  the 
Act  came  into  effect.  The  ship  in  which 
that  large  consignment  was  sent,  was  due 
to  arrive  at  New  York  a  few  hours  before 
midnight  of  the  Dingley  Act  coming  into 
force,  but  boisterous  weather  was  encountered 
on  the  way,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
ship  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  allow  the 
bills  of  lading  to  be  deposited  at  the  customs. 
Arthur  chartered  a  special  fast  tug  to  meet 
the  ship,  in  the  hopes  that  by  obtaining  the 
necessary  papers,  he  might  by  travelling 
overland  reach  New  York  in  time,  but  not- 
withstanding that  he  met  the  ship  a  long 
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way  out,  got  the  papers,  and  touched  land 
at  the  nearest  place,  he  arrived  at  the  Cus- 
toms three  minutes  after  midnight. 

The  officers  were  adamant,  and  refused 
to  pass  the  papers  excepting  under  the  new 
law.  Arthur,  although  persuasive,  was  too 
proud  to  beg,  and  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  from  which  men 
double  and  treble  his  age  would  have  re- 
coiled. He  quickly  realised  that  it  was 
useless  opposing  the  inevitable.  The  be- 
lated cargo  was  his,  and  it  was  better  to 
accept  the  responsibility  with  resignation, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  shirk  matters.  To 
return  the  cargo  he  could  not,  he  had  booked 
the  order  on  the  old  tariff  rates,  and  there- 
fore he  had  no  alternative  but  to  fulfil  it 
honourably,  however  great  the  sacrifice. 
Consequently,  he  had  the  cargo  delivered 
to  its  rightful  owner,  and  when  these  and 
other  arrangements  were  completed,  Arthur 
decided  to  return  home. 

He  was  now  commencing  to  feel  the  hard 
blows  which  fate  was  dealing  out  to  him, 
but  never  a  word  of  complaint  escaped  from 
his  determined  lips,  which  seemed  at  vari- 
ance with  his  youthful  countenance,  and 
which  seemed   to  say  that  he  would   con- 
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quer  even  destiny  itself.  His  experiences 
and  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  in 
America  had  caused  him  to  think  deeply 
on  the  voyage  homewards,  and  his  thoughts 
eventually  found  expression  in  an  essay 
which  he  wrote  on  the  way.  He  felt  him- 
self stirred  to  the  depths  at  the  unequal 
trading  laws  existing  between  America 
and  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  ever 
he  felt  impelled  to  do  something  which 
would  arouse  the  people  of  his  country  to 
such  glaring  and  mad  inequalities.  His 
youth,  he  felt,  was  against  him,  but  even 
that  fact  did  not  deter  him  from  his  purpose 
to  have  the  essay  published  on  his  arrival. 

In  a  wonderfully  lucid  and  impartial 
manner,  he  stated  briefly  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  emphasised  the  injustice  of 
allowing  matters  to  continue  as  they  were 
doing.  He  frankly  admitted  that,  after 
America  had  followed  Britain's  example  in 
1846  and  adopted  what  was  practically 
a  free  trade  policy,  the  Americans  en- 
joyed great  prosperity  for  several  years 
after,  but  he  also  pointed  out  that  special 
reasons  were  responsible  for  it.  These 
were  the  Californian  goldfields  boom,  the 
Irish    famine,    the    demand    for    railroads, 
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and  the  artificially  stimulated  trade  resulting 
from  the  Mexican  War. 

Arthur  did  not  content  himself  with  mere 
assertion.  He  followed  up  his  statements 
by  proving  that  American  prosperity  con- 
tinued for  eight  years  only,  and  relapsed 
badly  after  that,  for  by  then  the  boom  was 
over.  At  that  period  there  was  still  a  small 
tariff  in  existence.  Many  politicians  urged 
that  if  it  was  lowered  still  more  or  abolished, 
the  depression  would  immediately  pass  away. 
They  got  their  own  way.  The  tariff  was 
lowered,  but  instead  of  the  depression  pass- 
ing away,  it  grew  worse,  until  a  reaction 
set  in,  and  the  tariff  was  raised. 

He  was  emphatic  about  one  thing,  viz. 
that  wages  in  America  were  always  higher 
and  work  more  plentiful  under  a  high  tariff 
than  under  a  low  one,  and  he  showed  also 
that  living  was  almost  as  cheap  there  as  it 
was  in  Great  Britain.  Food  in  some  re- 
spects was  dearer,  in  others  cheaper.  Clothes 
as  regards  the  inferior  qualities  were  cheap, 
but  as  regards  the  superior  qualities,  dearer 
in  comparison.  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  American  workman 
lived  much  better  than  his  British  cousin, 
that  he  fed  better  and  dressed  better ;  and 
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while  he  admitted  the  great  natural  advan- 
tages which  America  possessed,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  country  would  never  have 
flourished  so  well  if  its  interests  had  not 
been  protected.  He  gave  the  Americans 
credit  for  their  spirit  of  independence  and 
self-reliance,  and  even  praised  their  conduct 
for  having  ignored  a  protest  by  thirteen 
European  Powers  against  certain  clauses  in 
the  new  Dingley  Act. 

"  To  have  blamed  them  for  ignoring  the 
protest  would  have  been  wrong,"  the  essay 
further  stated ;  "  if  any  one  is  to  blame  at 
all  it  is  the  British  public,  for  ignoring  the 
valuable  lesson  which  the  rebuff  taught." 

Arthur  only  managed  to  complete  the 
essay  an  hour  prior  to  his  arrival  in  Liver- 
pool, and  having  duly  enclosed  it  in  an 
envelope,  he  posted  it  on  board  to  a  publish- 
ing firm  with  instructions  to  let  him  have  a 
proof  as  early  as  possible.  Pecuniary  gain 
was  entirely  absent  from  his  thoughts.  His 
one  hope  was  that  after  the  essay  was  pub- 
lished it  might  be  read  by  a  prominent  states- 
man with  courage  to  act,  if  he  believed  the 
statements.  There  was  only  one  statesman 
whom  Arthur  considered  possessed  such  cour- 
age and  foresight.     His  name  was  on  every- 
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body's  lips — it  was  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Mettlefold,  M.P.,  Secrerary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs — and  "  if,"  thought  Arthur, 
"  he  would  take  the  matter  up,  then  his 
American  trials  and  experiences  would  have 
served  a  good  purpose."  He  felt  convinced 
that  his  country's  power  must  wane  unless 
some  step  was  taken  by  one  statesman  or 
other ;  but  he  had  only  the  one  statesman 
in  his  mind. 

Once  he  had  the  essay  posted,  Arthur 
began  to  turn  his  thoughts  back  to  the 
holiday  he  spent  at  Eastbourne  and  the 
Harburghs.  Not  that  Lady  Harburgh  and 
her  niece  were  ever  really  entirely  absent 
from  his  thoughts,  they  were  merely  placed 
in  the  background  while  his  attention  was 
occupied  with  other  matters.  He  corre- 
sponded regularly  with  them.  He  wrote  to 
each  of  them  separately,  but  never  once  did 
he  even  hint  at  the  love  which  he  felt  for 
Alice.  The  months  had  seemed  years  to 
him ;  but  long  as  they  were,  the  last  hour 
of  the  voyage  seemed  longer  still.  The 
longing  to  see  Alice  became  intensified,  and 
continued  so  until  his  arrival  home.  He  felt 
appeased  somewhat  when  among  the  letters 
awaiting    him   there   was   one    from    Lady 
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Harburgh  inviting   him   to   dinner   on    the 
evening  of  his  arrival. 

As  he  read  the  neatly-worded  letter  a  feel- 
ing of  happiness  stole  over  him,  only  to  be 
exceeded  by  a  thrill  of  joy  when  he  read  the 
postscript,  "  My  niece  hopes  you  will  not 
disappoint  us." 


D 


VI 

THE   BETROTHAL 

The  hour  stated  in  the  invitation  for  dinner 
was  half-past  seven,  but  fully  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  earlier  Arthur  arrived  at  Oak  Grange. 
On  his  way  there  he  pictured  to  himself 
various  forms  of  reception,  but  he  was  un- 
prepared for  the  picture  which  met  his  gaze 
as  he  entered  the  drawing-room. 

Alice  was  there,  alone,  waiting  to  receive 
him.  She  moved  forward  to  greet  him,  and 
her  movement  was  one  of  grace.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  plain  white  frock  covered  over 
with  white  creamy  lace,  and  she  wore  a  string 
of  perfect  Oriental  pearls  that  vied  with  her 
skin  for  whiteness.  Clasped  at  the  throat 
was  a  small  heart-shaped  pendant  set  with 
brilliants,  and  the  neck  of  her  bodice  was 
cut  just  sufficiently  low  to  give  a  slight  sus- 
picion of  the  ravishing  bust  beneath  and 
of  her  beautifully-shaped  figure.  Her  eyes, 
which  were  of  a   deep  unfathomable   blue, 
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sparkled  with  happiness  and  spoke  of  purity 
of  mind,  sympathy,  and  uprightness  of  char- 
acter. In  all,  she  formed  a  picture  that  quite 
turned  Arthur's  head. 

"  Do  you  like  my  new  frock  ? "  she  asked 
him,  a  note  of  shyness  creeping  into  her 
voice  as  she  observed  the  look  of  open 
admiration  with  which  he  regarded  her. 

"  You  are  like  an  angel,"  he  replied,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

"  What  a  pretty  rose  ! "  he  continued  after 
a  short  pause,  tenderly  fingering  a  tea  rose 
that  nestled  in  her  fair  lustrous  hair. 

There  was  a  new  ring  in  Arthur's  tone 
which  she  only  heard  for  the  first  time,  and 
her  heart  began  to  beat  violently.  Without 
a  warning  she  was  in  his  arms.  There  she 
lay  with  lips  pressed  to  lips,  their  souls 
mounting  higher  and  higher  until  they 
seemed  to  reach  to  heaven  bathed  in  the 
ecstasy  of  their  first  kiss.  The  bliss  of  the 
newly-affianced  lovers,  however,  was  cut 
short.  Approaching  footsteps  were  heard, 
and  immediately  afterwards  Lady  Harburgh 
entered  the  drawing-room.  With  a  bound, 
Alice  had  rushed  to  the  piano,  and,  with 
cheeks  crimsoned,  pretended  to  be  turning 
over  some  music ;  whilst  Arthur  remained 
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in  the  same  spot,  his  face  transfigured  with 
happiness.  Lady  Harburgh  was  a  wise 
woman.  As  if  comprehending  nothing,  she 
welcomed  Arthur  with  a  cordiality  which  at 
once  put"  him  at  ease,  and  then  she  turned 
to  her  niece  and  said — 

"Is  Mr.  Chapeldale  here  yet.^" 

"  Yes — I  mean  no,  auntie,"  Alice  con- 
fusedly replied  ;  and  a  faint  smile  appeared 
on  Lady  Harburgh's  face. 

Lady  Harburgh  was  a  great  stickler  for 
punctuality,  and  the  unlucky  guest  who  hap- 
pened to  be  late  for  dinner  was  certain  to 
incur  her  displeasure.  "If  people  cannot  be 
ready  for  half-past  seven,"  she  was  wont  to 
say,  "  they  are  not  worth  waiting  for,"  and 
she  repeated  the  saying  that  night. 

"  Here  he  is  !  "  Alice  exclaimed,  "  and  just 
in  time  to  save  himself  a  wigging,  for  there 
goes  the  gong." 

Lady  Harburgh,  however,  did  not  allow 
the  occasion  to  pass  without  reprimanding 
Mr.  Chapeldale  for  not  being  a  trifle  earlier, 
and  then  she  introduced  him  to  Arthur  as  a 
precocious  young  man  who  dearly  loved  to 
have  his  own  way  ever  since  she  knew  him 
as  a  boy.  Arthur  she  introduced  as  a  new 
friend  whom  she  felt  she  had  known  all  her  life. 
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Mr.  Chapeldale  led  in  Lady  Harburgh, 
and  Alice  fell  to  Arthur's  share. 

The  conversation  during  the  dinner  first 
turned  to  Arthur's  visit  to  America,  and  then 
afterwards  it  became  general.  It  was  not 
by  any  means  continuous  or  interesting.  At 
times  it  was  jerky,  at  others  it  flagged,  and 
even  silence  prevailed  at  times.  They  were 
all  too  busy  with  their  own  thoughts  to  sus- 
tain a  continuous  conversation,  and  all  felt 
relieved  when  the  dinner  was  over. 

Arthur  then  suggested  a  half-hour  in  the 
garden,  but  Lady  Harburgh  excused  herself 
because  of  the  night  air. 

"  You  go  with  Alice,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
will  stay  here  with  Mr.  Chapeldale  and  play 
chess." 

Arthur  embraced  the  proposition  with  de- 
light. Tenderly  wrapping  a  lace  scarf  round 
Alice's  throat,  he  gave  his  arm,  and  they 
both  passed  through  the  French  window 
into  a  shrubbery  which  stood  to  the  left  of 
the  house.  For  some  time  there  was  a 
silence  of  perfect  understanding  between 
them — that  understanding  which  follows  the 
communing  of  two  souls. 

"  When  I  was  on  my  way  here,"  Arthur 
began,  "  I  never  thought  I  would  ask  you 
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to-night  to  become  my  wife,  dearest.  Am  I 
right  in  taking  your  answer  for  granted  ? " 

"  Yes,  Arthur,"  she  repHed,  looking  at  him 
with  a  true  and  steadfast  gaze,  and  without 
a  trace  of  coquetry  in  her  manner,  *'  I  have 
loved  you  since  first  I  knew  you.  Your 
ambition  will  ever  be  mine,  and  whatever  I 
can  do  to  assist  you  in  attaining  it,  will  be 
done." 

"And  I,  sweetheart,"  encircling  her  in  a 
loving  embrace,  "will  make  it  my  first  am- 
bition to  see  to  your  happiness." 

Wrapped  in  the  sunshine  of  their  newly- 
declared  love,  they  both  sat  conversing  for  an 
hour,  and  when  they  made  their  reappear- 
ance, one  look  at  the  expression  on  their 
faces  revealed  to  Lady  Harburgh,  all.  Even 
Mr.  Chapeldale  felt  impressed. 

Alice  went  straight  to  her  aunt,  who  had 
unconsciously  opened  her  arms  to  receive 
her,  and  then  aunt  and  niece  exchanged  a 
warm,  affectionate  kiss.  Arthur  followed, 
and  as  Alice  was  released  from  her  aunt's 
arms,  he  asked  with  a  questioning  look — 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  Lady  Harburgh  ?  " 

"Yes,  Arthur.  You  are  all  I  could  wish 
for  in  a  son,  and  in  placing  my  niece's  happi- 
ness in  your  hands,  I   am  confident  of  the 
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future.  She  is  a  good  girl,  has  been  more 
than  a  niece  to  me,  and  you  cannot  love 
her  too  fondly." 

Mr.  Chapeldale  stood  a  silent  spectator  of 
this  scene,  and  for  the  moment  he  was  un- 
noticed by  the  participators.  As  he  realised 
its  full  significance,  his  cheek  paled,  and  he 
seemed  as  if  cast  in  bronze.  He  recovered 
himself  when  he  heard  Lady  Harburgh  give 
her  consent.  Then  he  slipped  towards'them, 
and  in  a  husky  voice,  but  with  features  under 
control,  offered  his  congratulations. 

To  Alice  and  Arthur  he  said — 

*'  The  best  thing  I  can  wish  you  is,  what- 
ever else  happens,  that  you  love  each  other 
until  the  end." 

Although  this  event  was  not  entirely 
unexpected,  Mr.  Chapeldale  was  certainly 
unprepared  for  its  suddenness.  He  had 
known  Alice  from  infancy,  and  was  indebted 
to  her  frequently  for  good  sound  advice,  and 
for  occasional  screenings  from  nasty  scrapes. 
Her  commonsense  way  of  looking  at  things 
always  appealed  to  him  strongly,  and  he 
seldom  hesitated  to  act  upon  her  advice, 
which  he  repeatedly  sought.  On  a  few 
occasions  when  he  had  acted  contrary  to  her 
ideas,  adverse  consequences  followed,  and  so 
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in  time  he  had  come  to  look  upon  her  as  his 
sole  property.  He  had  never  loved  her  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  he  ad- 
mired, idolised,  and  all  but  worshipped  her. 
He  had  never  thought  of  Alice  as  his  future 
wife,  at  any  rate  he  had  never  breathed  such 
a  thought  to  her.  He  treated  her  as  his 
sister,  his  confidante,  and  nothing  more. 

His  first  pang  of  jealousy  was  aroused  at 
the  repeated  mention  of  Arthur's  name  by 
Alice  during  the  past  few  months,  and  he 
could  hardly  conceal  the  impatience  he  mani- 
fested at  the  probability  of  meeting  the  new 
intruder.  Once  he  showed  his  displeasure 
when  Alice  told  him  she  was  corresponding 
with  Arthur,  but  the  manner  in  which  she 
resented  his  interference  on  such  a  matter, 
silenced  him  against  all  further  remarks  on 
the  subject.  Consequently,  when  Arthur 
wrote  to  her  saying  he  was  returning  home, 
she  merely  informed  Mr.  Chapeldale  of  the 
impending  event.  He  on  the  other  hand 
showed  no  concern  at  the  news,  and  non- 
chalantly remarked  that  he  supposed  he 
would  meet  this  Mr.  Arthur  Ellis. 

These  preliminaries  were  of  course  quite 
unknown  to  Arthur,  and  Alice  kept  him 
ignorant  of  it   all.     He   was,    nevertheless. 
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conscious  of  a  slightly  strained  feeling  in  the 
air  during  dinner,  but  he  was  too  well  bred  to 
allude  to  it  in  any  way.  It  was  this  con- 
sciousness which  caused  him  to  feel  delighted 
when  Lady  Harburgh  contrived  to  allow  him 
to  be  alone  with  Alice,  by  suggesting  a 
game  of  chess  with  Mr.  Chapeldale  indoors. 
These  two  often  played  chess  together. 
Lady  Harburgh  learnt  the  game  in  order  to 
be  able  to  play  with  her  husband,  and  she 
never  forgot  it. 

That  evening,  however,  she  did  not  play 
after  all,  as  she  had  suggested.  She  felt  too 
restless,  and  instead,  spent  the  time  with  Mr. 
Chapeldale  talking.  She  made  no  direct 
allusion  to  her  surmises  about  Alice  and 
Arthur,  but  her  occasional  lapses  were  more 
than  enough  for  so  astute  a  young  man  as 
Mr.  Chapeldale. 

Mr.  Chapeldale  was  the  son  of  a  great 
politician,  who  had  filled  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Government,  and 
young  as  he  was,  he  gave  early  evidence  of 
following  in  his  father's  footsteps.  In  years 
he  was  as  old  as  Arthur,  but  in  appearance 
he  looked  much  older,  and  more  impetuous. 
His  features  were  strong,  and  determination 
was  writ  large  on  his  face.     He  was  regarded 
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by  all  his  friends  as  a  young  man  with  a 
great  future,  and  many  of  them  even  openly 
asserted  that  he  would  one  day  be  Prime 
Minister. 

Lady  Harburgh  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  he  would  be,  and  she  alv/ays 
referred  to  that  subject  when  she  found 
ordinary  conversation  flagging  with  him. 
That  topic  never  seemed  to  fail  in  its  pur- 
pose. It  always  stirred  Mr.  Chapeldale 
to  great  animation,  and  Lady  Harburgh 
enjoyed  seeing  him  in  that  mood. 

Whilst  Alice  and  Arthur  were  in  the 
shrubbery,  Lady  Harburgh  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  holding  Mr.  Chapeldale's  interest. 
She  tried  various  subjects,  but  got  little 
response. 

"If  I  were  to  say  to  you,"  she  said, 
"that  no  two  blades  of  grass  in  the  world 
were  entirely  alike,  what  would  you  say  ? " 

"  Rubbish ! "  was  Mr.  Chapeldale's  abrupt 
reply. 

"  It  is  true,  nevertheless." 

There  was  no  rejoinder,  so  after  a  few 
more  uneventful  attempts  at  conversation, 
Lady  Harburgh  fell  back  upon  her  favourite 
topic.  For  once  the  topic  failed  in  its  pur- 
pose, and   it   made   her  more  restless  than 
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ever,  until  Alice  and  Arthur  made  their  re- 
appearance. As  soon  as  Mr.  Chapeldale  had 
offered  his  congratulations,  he  left  hurriedly, 
without  any  dissuasion  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Har burgh,  Alice,  or  Arthur,  who  remained 
conversing  until  long  after  the  midnight  hour 
had  struck. 


VII 

THE  BREAK-UP   COMMENCES 

If  Arthur  experienced  resentment  from  Mr. 

Chapeldale  at  his  good  fortune,  he  felt  more 

than    recompensed    at    the    congratulations 

which    he    received   from   Mr.    Collins    and 

his  employees   on   the  following  day.     His 

happiness    reflected    itself   in    many    ways. 

One    of   them    was    a    half-holiday    to    the 

factory  workers,  and  another,  the  hoisting  of 

the  flag  on  the  staff  which  towered  from  the 

central  portion   of  the    building.     A  soiree 

and   dance  followed  in  the  evening,  and  as 

Alice  and  her  aunt  were  also  present,  the 

workers  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  judge 

for   themselves  the  wisdom  of  their  young 

master's  choice. 

Alice  moved  amongst  them  all,  and  danced 

with  the  men  as  if  she  had  grown  up  with 

them.     Although  she  did  so  from  a  sense  of 

duty,    she   thoroughly   enjoyed   herself,  and 

before  taking  her  departure,  she  expressed  a 

60 
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wish  to  Mr.  Collins  that  the  workers  would 
invite  her  there  again  on  their  next  festive 
occasion. 

Mr.  Collins  duly  promised  he  would,  but 
even  as  he  spoke,  he  had  a  strong  presenti- 
ment that  he  would  never  be  called  upon  to 
fulfil  his  promise.  There  were  good  grounds 
for  such  a  presentiment. 

Now  that  the  American  market  was 
debarred  them,  it  became  imperative  to 
dismiss  a  large  section  of  the  workers, 
and  close  that  part  of  the  factory  where  the 
American  orders  had  been  executed.  He 
only  awaited  Arthur's  return  before  effecting 
such  a  step,  but  in  face  of  his  engagement 
to  Alice,  he  felt  constrained  to  break  in  upon 
his  happiness  just  as  the  cup  was  being 
raised  to  his  lips. 

The  situation  placed  him  in  a  quandary. 
On  the  one  hand  there  was  Arthur's  happi- 
ness, on  the  other  his  welfare.  To  continue 
paying  workers  without  adequate  return  was 
a  suicidal  policy,  and  delay  could  only  aggra- 
vate matters.  He  riled  at  the  fate  which 
made  duty  so  painful  to  him,  but  shirk  it  he 
would  not.  He  had  never  shirked  duty,  and 
he  was  not  going  to  make  a  beginning.  He 
decided  to  bring  the  matter  before  his  young 
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master,  his  only  remaining  point  of  hesitancy 
being  whether  he  should  do  so  without 
further  delay,  or  wait  until  Arthur  had 
enjoyed  a  little  more  of  his  newly-found 
happiness. 

He  would  wait  a  day.  That  wasn't  long, 
and  at  any  rate  one  day's  delay  extra 
couldn't  harm  him  much  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  next  day  came,  but  Mr.  Collins's 
resolution  went.  Before  he  had  time  to 
raise  the  question  with  his  young  master, 
Alice  again  visited  the  factory.  She  had 
been  so  surprised  and  interested  with  her 
previous  evening's  visit,  that  she  decided 
not  to  wait  for  an  invitation  prior  to  paying 
another.  She  wanted  to  see  everything  over 
again,  and  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  life  which  she  had  seen  there. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  factory 
belonged  to  her  affianced  lover,  she  had 
ample  excuse  to  otherwise  justify  her  in- 
terest. A  section  of  the  building  was 
reserved  solely  for  the  recreation  and  social 
pleasures  of  the  employees,  and  everything 
was  conducted  in  idealistic  fashion.  There 
was  a  large  spacious  dining-hall  where  a  cook 
and  four  servants  attended  to  the  workers' 
meals,  and  as  their  wages  were  paid  by  the 
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firm,  the  employees  only  incurred  the  actual 
cost  of  the  comestibles  consumed.  Each 
department  of  workers  was  controlled  by  a 
foreman  or  forewoman,  and  they  constituted 
a  committee  among  themselves  to  arrange 
matters  to  their  own  tastes.  No  worker  was 
influenced  to  acquiesce  in  these  arrange- 
ments. Every  one  was  free  to  act  upon  their 
own  desires,  but  as  the  advantages  were  all 
in  their  favour,  there  was  not  a  single 
dissentient. 

Dinner  was  served  simultaneously  with 
the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell,  and  as  the 
meal  only  lasted  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
the  workers  were  left  a  good  half-hour  for 
recreation.  If  the  weather  was  fine  they 
spent  the  time  out  of  doors,  but  if  at  all 
inclement,  then  they  congregated  in  the 
recreation-hall  or  in  the  library  as  best 
suited  each  individual's  taste.  The  library, 
though  not  extensive,  was  a  comparatively 
good  one,  and  was  used  fairly  largely,  but 
the  majority  preferred  the  recreation  hall, 
where  music  and  games  of  various  descrip- 
tions were  indulged  in.  Those  who  did  not 
join  in  the  games,  found  recreation  in  dearly- 
beloved  gossip,  but  whether  playing  or  talk- 
ing, every  one's  face  seemed  happy. 
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It  was  upon  such  a  scene  that  Alice  came 
in  the  course  of  her  inspection  of  the  factory, 
accompanied  by  Arthur  at  her  side,  and  Mr. 
Collins  slightly  in  the  rear.  As  the  three  of 
them  entered,  the  hum  of  voices  and  the 
games  ceased,  but  a  signal  from  Arthur  set 
the  hum  off  again,  more  merrily  and  ani- 
mated than  ever. 

"  Small  wonder,"  thought  Alice  to  herself, 
*'  that  the  Ellis's  enjoyed  so  much  popularity." 

She  felt  it  was  deserved,  and  more  than 
deserved,  and  she  inwardly  congratulated 
herself  on  the  good  fortune  of  her  betrothal 
to  Arthur. 

At  one  part  of  the  hall,  a  game  of  ping- 
pong  was  being  played  by  two  keen  con- 
testants, and  many  were  anxiously  watching 
for  the  result.  Alice  and  Arthur  walked 
towards  them,  and  were  just  in  time  to  con- 
gratulate the  victor,  for  it  chanced  that  the 
game  was  the  final  of  a  tournament  which 
had  lasted  several  days.  These  tournaments 
were  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence, 
and  the  firm  encouraged  them,  as  they  did 
also  the  evening  educational  classes  which 
had  been  established  there,  and  recognised 
by  the  County  Council. 

When  Alice  jocularly  rebuked  Arthur  fornot 
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having  enlightened  her  as  to  these  thought- 
ful and  capital  arrangements,  he  merely  re- 
plied that  the  credit  belonged  to  his  father, 
and  besides,  he  never  liked  to  discuss  business 
after  business  hours.  He  would  talk  of  any- 
thing else  of  which  he  possessed  knowledge  ; 
humanity,  religion,  politics,  art,  literature, 
music,  the  drama,  anything  but  business. 
He  maintained  that  there  was  a  time  and 
place  for  everything. 

Mr.  Collins  was  not  slow  to  observe 
Alice's  joy  and  pride  as  she  gazed  on  the 
happy  scene  around  her,  but  oh,  the  irony 
of  it  all !  for  as  she  was  planning  schemes 
for  the  future,  he  was  puzzling  his  brain  as 
to  how  he  was  best  going  to  summon 
courage  to  effect  the  dismissal  of  a  large 
portion  of  those  assembled.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  when  Arthur  was  left  alone, 
Mr.  Collins  had  thrice  resolved  to  open  the 
question,  but  each  time  his  courage  failed 
him.  He  postponed  his  bitter  task  for  the 
next  day,  but  the  next  day  found  his  courage 
weaker  than  ever. 

Three  weeks  went  past  in  that  way.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  weeks 
dragged,  and  each  day  brought  a  greater 
strain  upon  him.      At  the  end  of  the  three 
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weeks  he  felt  the  strain  was  becoming  un- 
bearable, and  in  a  spirit  of  desperation 
he  resolved  to  break  it.  At  the  crucial 
moment,  there  was  no  preliminary  in  his 
effort.  When  the  morning's  work  had  been 
assigned  to  the  various  departments,  Mr. 
Collins  went  straight  to  his  young  master's 
room,  and  said  almost  bluntly — 

"If  things  go  on  much  longer  as  they  are 
doing,  we  shall  both  lose  our  heads." 

"  More  trouble  ? "  Arthur  asked. 

**  More  trouble  indeed !  Why,  every  day 
the  orders  are  growing  less,  and  we  are  still 
keeping  on  the  same  number  of  workers." 

'•  Do  you  think  I  am  blind  to  it  all  ? " 

**  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Arthur,"  softening  his 
tone,  "  but  you  are  not  making  any  move  in 
the  matter." 

"  So  you  think,  Mr.  Collins,  but  you  are 
wrong.  Since  my  return  from  America,  I 
have  thought  over  the  position  till  my  brain 
has  refused  me  further  thought.  I  have 
seen  this  coming,  but  I  hadn't  the  pluck  to 
face  it.     I  have  been  a  coward." 

'•  Not  a  coward,  Mr.  Arthur." 

"Yes,  a  coward,  but  I  couldn't  help  my- 
self. That  I  should  be  the  one  to  begin 
breaking   up   this   factory   has   worried   me 
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terribly.  I  have  said  nothing  to  you  about 
it,  but  in  my  mind  I  have  suffered  cruelly. 
You  cannot  know  what  this  means  to  me. 
I  would  sacrifice  everything  to  avoid  the 
inevitable." 

"  I  know  you  would,  but  after  all  you  must 
think  of  yourself." 

"Myself.?     I  never  did." 

"  Well  you  ought  to,  if  only  for  Miss 
Alice's  sake." 

"  She  will  take  this  badly." 

"  Most  likely,  but  she  is  so  practical." 

A  pause  ensued,  and  then  Mr.  Collins 
resumed — 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  make  up  your 
mind,  now,  and  get  it  all  over." 

Arthur  still  made  no  reply.  He  sighed 
heavily,  and  gazed  into  space.  For  several 
minutes  he  remained  silent,  and  then  said — 

"  Will  you  hand  the  workers  their  notices?" 

"  I  will  if  you  insist,  but  they  would  take 
it  better  coming  from  you." 

Arthur  immediately  saw  things  in  that 
light,  and  so  at  last  he  agreed  to  undertake 
the  most  trying  ordeal.  It  was  arranged 
that  when  the  next  pay-day  came  round, 
those  who  were  to  be  dismissed  were  to 
receive  a  week's  pay  in  lieu  of  notice,  and 
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the  selection  was  to  be  carefully  made  so 
that  where  there  were  two  or  more  members 
of  the  same  family  employed,  at  least  one 
should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  details  were  secretly  arranged  so  that 
no  one  should  know  in  advance  what  was 
going  on,  but  when  pay-day  arrived,  the  secret 
got  quickly  abroad.  In  the  cashier's  office, 
one  of  the  clerks  at  once  surmised  what  was 
about  to  happen,  when  he  received  instruc- 
tions to  include  two  weeks'  wages  in  the  list 
which  was  handed  to  him.  He  conveyed 
the  news  in  confidence  to  a  comrade  in 
another  department,  who  in  turn  did  like- 
wise to  some  one  else,  until  every  one  in  the 
factory  knew  the  change  that  was  pending. 
The  consequence  was  that  nearly  all  of  them 
started  weeping,  and  work  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Arthur  and  Mr.  Collins  were  extremely 
annoyed  at  the  information  being  prematurely 
revealed,  but  when  they  were  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  one  was  in  tears,  they 
abandoned  their  original  intention  to  acquaint 
each  one  separately  of  their  decision,  and 
they  had  all  the  workers  summoned  to  the 
recreation  hall  instead. 

A  different  sight  met  their  gaze  compared 
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to  that  which  they  witnessed  on  the  festive 
celebration  of  Arthur's  engagement.  The 
usually  bright  and  happy  faces  were  mostly 
hidden  behind  handkerchiefs,  and  a  regular 
outburst  of  sobbing  ensued. 

A  great  effort  was  required  on  Arthur's 
part  to  choke  down  the  gulping  feeling  which 
had  mounted  to  his  throat,  but  when  at  last 
he  found  his  voice,  and  the  uproar  became 
subdued,  he  was  able  to  explain  briefly  the 
position  of  affairs. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  were  his  concluding 
words,  "that  if  the  slightest  opportunity 
should  present  itself,  I  will  have  every  one 
of  you  back  again." 

His  closing  words  had  a  soothing  effect 
upon  the  workers.  They  attempted  a  faint 
cheer,  but  Arthur's  head  was  too  much  in  a 
whirl  to  notice  it.  He  hurried  out  of  the 
hall  to  hide  the  tear  in  his  eye,  and  without 
even  exchanging  a  word  with  Mr.  Collins, 
he  descended  the  staircase  and  passed  into 
the  street. 


VIII 

ARTHUR  EXPERIENCES  ANOTHER  CHECK 

As  the  months  sped  on,  matters  were  gradu- 
ally readjusted  at  the  factory,  but  what 
remained  of  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  a 
once  great  and  flourishing  enterprise.  The 
dismissal  episode,  although  it  could  never 
be  entirely  obliterated,  in  time  was  relegated 
to  the  realms  of  forgetfulness,  but  the  dis- 
missed workers  never  came  back.  Arthur, 
however,  was  greatly  solaced  when  he  heard 
that  a  number  of  them  had  secured  good 
situations  elsewhere,  and  that  fact  helped 
him  considerably  to  drive  out  the  dismissal 
scene  from  his  memory.  Alice,  of  course, 
had  to  know  of  it  in  time  when  she  revisited 
the  factory,  and  she  chided  Arthur  for  not 
having  told  her  at  the  time  the  event 
occurred.  He  reiterated  his  opinion  about 
business  being  confined  to  business  hours, 
and  added  further  that  he  saw  no  good 
purpose  tc  be  served  in  him  saddling  other 

people  with  his  responsibilities  and  troubles. 
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Alice  rejoined  wisely  by  saying  that  great 
troubles  often  appeared  less  when  discussed 
with  some  one  else,  and  she  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  her  hurt  pride  at  his  want  of 
confidence. 

Nothing  further,  however,  came  of  the 
incident.  In  time  it  too  was  forgotten,  and 
harmony  reigned  supreme. 

Arthur  was  a  regular  visitor  at  Oak 
Grange,  and  he  rarely  spent  an  evening  out 
of  Alice's  presence.  Mr.  Chapeldale,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  so  frequent  a  visitor  as 
he  had  been  before  Arthur  came  on  the 
scene,  and  after  a  time  his  visits  were  more 
and  more  apart. 

A  new  interest  had  sprung  into  his  life. 
His  mother  had  been  instrumental  in  securing 
his  nomination  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate 
at  a  bye-election  at  Mahdlo,  and  with  all  the 
fervour  of  youth,  Mr.  Chapeldale  fought  the 
seat  for  his  party.  Gallantly  he  fought,  but 
the  electors  of  Mahdlo  did  not  choose  him 
as  their  representative  notwithstanding.  The 
extremely  radical  nature  of  the  constituency 
made  victory  impossible,  but  although  de- 
feated, he  had  gained  a  triumph  nevertheless, 
for  he  more  than  justified  the  hopes  of  his 
friends. 
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Hardly  had  the  contest  at  Mahdlo  been 
ovef,  when  an  announcement  appeared  in  the 
Press  intimating  the  retiral  through  ill-health 
of  the  member  for  Hampstead,  whose  first 
victory  was  largely  attributable  to  Arthur's 
assistance.  With  some  surprise,  many  of 
those  interested  in  the  news  also  read  that 
the  Conservative  party  had  already  selected 
a  suitable  candidate,  who  was  to  be  invited 
to  contest  the  seat. 

Consternation  followed  this  announcement 
throughout  Hampstead.  Although  the  mem- 
ber's resignation  was  generally  unexpected, 
in  the  event  of  such  a  contingency  it  was 
felt  that  Arthur  Ellis  should  be  his  suc- 
cessor. Had  his  name  even  been  men- 
tioned in  the  matter,  the  effect  would  not 
have  been  so  startling.  As  it  was,  protests 
began  to  appear  in  the  local  papers,  and 
they  culminated  in  a  special  meeting  being 
summoned  by  the  local  wire-pullers  to  re- 
consider the  position.  There  was  a  crowded 
attendance,  and  the  gentleman  whose  name 
had  first  been  mentioned  was  invited  to  be 
present  along  with  Arthur. 

What  actually  transpired  in  the  inner  circle 
of  the  local  wire-pullers  prior  to  the  meeting 
is  not  accurately  known,  but  certain  it  is  that 
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when  the  gentleman  in  question  appeared  to 
address  the  audience,  not  a  single  cheer  or 
even  faint  applause  greeted  him.  His  re- 
ception was  cold,  chilly,  but  he  was  accorded 
a  patient  hearing.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
ability,  and  had  served  his  party  in  other 
spheres  faithfully.  Reward  was  due  to  him, 
and  so  it  happened  that  in  some  mysterious 
manner  his  name  was  suddenly  thrust  upon 
the  Hampstead  electors,  for  the  constituency 
was  regarded  as  a  safe  Conservative  seat. 

His  address  lasted  half  an  hour.  It  was 
well  thought  out,  but  it  must  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears,  although  he  had  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  win  their  approval.  The  audience, 
however,  were  aware  that  in  the  anteroom 
behind  the  platform  Arthur  awaited  his  turn, 
and  it  was  for  him  that  they  reserved  their 
ears  and  lungs.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  surprising  that  they  remained  so  quiet 
whilst  the  first  prospective  candidate  made 
speech,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  that  quietness 
would  have  prevailed  had  they  had  the 
slightest  inkling  of  what  was  happening  in 
the  anteroom. 

They  were  right  in  surmising  that  Arthur 
was  there,  but  wrong  in  supposing  that  he 
was   alone.      He   had   not   been   left   alone 
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more  than  a  few  minutes  when  the  door 
opened  and  Mr.  Collins  entered,  un- 
announced. 

"Hullo!  what  brings  you  here?"  said 
Arthur. 

"  My  legs  normally,  but  my  mind  actually," 
Mr.  Collins  replied. 

"  You  are  getting  witty,  Mr.  Collins." 

"That's  not  surprising,  considering  that 
it  results  from  '  contact  with  the  touchstone 
of  adversity.'" 

*'  Very  good.     Is  that  your  own  ?  " 

"  No,  it's  Disraeli's." 

"  So  you  are  an  admirer  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  am,  but  I  haven't  come  here  to  discuss 
Disraeli  or  anybody  else.  I  am  here  to  talk 
matters  over  with  you  rather  seriously." 

"  You  have  chosen  a  strangely  peculiar 
place  and  time." 

"That's  not  my  fault.  I  couldn't  find  an 
earlier  opportunity,  as  you  have  been  so 
engrossed  during  the  past  few  days  preparing 
your  speech." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  prepare  my  speech. 
I  was  only  making  sure  of  my  points." 

"  Well,  that  is  immaterial  at  present.  What- 
ever you  were  doing  deprived  me  of  the 
opportunity." 
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"  At  any  rate  you  might  have  waited  until 
this  meeting  was  over." 

"  Now  you've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
It  would  have  been  too  late  then." 

"  Too  late !  " 

"Yes,  too  late." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  too  late '  ?  Has 
anything  happened  to  —  to  —  Miss  Har- 
burgh  ? " 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  her,  to  my 
knowledge.  If  you  had  read  the  papers 
during  the  past  few  days,  you  would  have 
saved  me  this  task.  Read  this."  Mr. 
Collins  handed  Arthur  an  evening  paper. 
It  was  folded  up  in  a  manner  to  easily  dis- 
play the  paragraph  which  was  responsible 
for  his  presence.  Arthur  took  the  paper 
eagerly  and  read  the  few  lines  which  had 
been  indicated  to  him.  His  blood  chilled, 
and  the  paper  dropped  from  his  hand,  for 
he  had  read  that  the  people  in  Germany 
had  restarted  an  agitation  to  bring  about  a 
higher  tariff  on  all  imported  goods,  notwith- 
standing that  the  existing  tariff  was  already 
prohibitive  in  many  cases. 

No  wonder  Arthur's  blood  chilled.  The 
German  market  was  now  the  only  one  of 
consequence   which    Arthur    had    left,   and, 
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once  that  was  closed,  everything  would  be 
lost  to  him.  For  a  moment  he  had  staggered 
under  the  thought,  feeling  as  though 
stunned. 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  raise  their 
tariff.?" 

"If  I  had  thought  they  would  not,  I 
shouldn't  have  come  here." 

"  You  seem  very  positive." 

"  I  feel  it ;  and  if  you  took  my  advice  you 
would  not  allow  yourself  to  be  nominated  as 
a  candidate  to-night." 

*'  How  can  I  withdraw  now  ?  They'll 
call  me  in  any  minute." 

"All  the  more  reason  to  make  up  your 
mind  at  once." 

"  You  ask  me  to  do  what  is  nearly  im- 
possible." 

"  Better  that  than  wait  until  it  is  too  late. 
You  run  the  risk  of  jeopardising  your  repu- 
tation for  good  judgment." 

"In  which  way  ?  " 

"  Surely  you  must  see  that  as  soon  as  the 
German  tariff  is  raised  you  could  not  keep 
the  factory  going." 

"  Supposing  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
and  I  lost  all  that  my  dad  left  me,  I  still 
have  the  property  mother  left  me."        , 
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"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that.  I  have  been 
considering  that  if  you  were  elected  member 
for  Hampstead,  and  the  worst  happened 
after  that,  you  would  be  blamed  for  neglect- 
ing your  business  to  meddle  in  politics." 

Loud  shouts  of  "  Arthur  Ellis  ! "  "  Three 
cheers  for  Arthur!"  now  penetrated  to  the 
anteroom. 

"  They  are  calling  for  you  now,"  Mr. 
Collins  exclaimed;  "quick,  make  up  your 
mind.  A  minute  more  and  it  will  be  too 
late." 

Arthur  hesitated. 

"Quick,  Mr.  Arthur,"  Mr.  Collins  went 
on,  "  here's  some  one  coming  for  you." 

The  door  opened,  a  head  was  thrust 
half-way  through  the  door,  and  a  voice  ex- 
claimed— 

"We  are  ready  for  you  now,  Mr.  Ellis." 

**  Stay ! "  said  Arthur,  "  I  am  afraid  I 
must  decline." 

The  shouts  continued,  "  Three  cheers  for 
Arthur ! "  and  then  the  audience  broke  out 
in  lusty  voice  with,  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good 
fellow." 

The  gentleman  who  opened  the  door  and 
called  out  was  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  when 
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he  heard  what  Arthur  had  said,  he  stood 
speechless,  unable  to  grasp  the  situation  at 
once. 

"Did  you  say,"  he  said,  recovering  him- 
self, "  that  you  must  decline  ?  " 

'*  I  am  afraid  I  must." 

As  he  spoke,  the  words,  "  and  so  say  all 
of  us,"  sailed  into  the  room  from  the  throats 
of  the  audience.  Shouts  and  applause  fol- 
lowed. "  Will  you  go  on  to  the  platform, 
then,  and  make  your  excuses  ? "  said  the 
secretary.  "  The  audience  is  getting  im- 
patient." 

Arthur  moved  to  comply  with  the  request. 
Mr.  Collins  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and 
whispered — 

"Can  you  trust  yourself  to  go  on  to  the 
platform  ?  I  wouldn't  risk  it,  if  I  were  you. 
You  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
excitement. 

Turning  to  the  secretary,  he  said — 

"  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  if  you  informed 
the  chairman  that,  while  Mr.  Arthur  was 
waiting,  he  received  an  extremely  urgent 
message  which  has  called  him  away  rather 
suddenly,  and  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  become  a  candidate  at  present." 

The  secretary  looked  from   Mr.   Collins 
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to    Arthur,    and   then   asked,   **  Is   this   the 
message  I  am  to  give  to  the  chairman?" 

"Yes,"  was  Arthur's  simple  response,  and 
while  the  crestfallen  audience  were  being 
told  the  message,  Arthur  and  Mr.  Collins 
were  walking  towards  Oak  Grange,  discus- 
sing immediate  and  future  plans. 


IX 

GERMANY  RAISES    ITS  TARIFF 

Arthur  listened  attentively  to  all  Mr.  Collins 
had  to  say,  but  never  once  on  the  way  to 
Oak  Grange  did  he  breathe  a  word  of  com- 
plaint at  his  lot.  That  it  cost  him  an  effort 
was  more  than  certain,  but  no  one  would 
ever  know  how  great.  He  had  his  mind 
bent  upon  making  a  rousing  speech  on  the 
fiscal  question,  and  he  had  fully  intended 
to  conclude  by  publicly  calling  upon  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Mettlefold,  M.P.,  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  It  was  this  frus- 
tration which  had  affected  Arthur  so  much. 
The  mere  matter  of  not  being  a  Member 
of  Parliament  was  no  disappointment  to 
him.  It  was  an  honour,  he  admitted,  but 
honour  was  not  his  pursuit.  He  only 
wanted  to  serve  his  sovereign  and  country, 
loyally,  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

Circumstances  were  conspiring  one  after 
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another  to  check  his  laudable  desires,  and 
now  he  was  experiencing  another  check. 
Before  he  had  reached  Oak  Grange,  he 
and  Mr.  Collins  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  was  that 
Arthur  should  go  to  Germany  and  examine 
into  affairs.  Arthur  did  not  show  the  same 
eagerness  to  go  as  he  did  on  the  occasion 
of  his  American  mission,  but  that  was  only 
due  to  his  reluctance  to  leave  Alice,  and 
not  from  any  desire  to  shirk  his  duty.  The 
reluctance,  however,  was  only  momentary, 
for  when  he  took  leave  of  Mr.  Collins  at 
the  gate,  he  told  him  his  mind  was  made 
up  to  go. 

Walking  up  the  gravel  path,  Arthur 
wondered  how  he  would  break  the  news 
to  Alice  and  her  aunt.  He  knew  they 
were  waiting  up  for  him,  and  it  pained 
him  greatly  to  think  that,  in  place  of  the 
expectant  news,  he  would  have  to  tell  them 
something  totally  different.  Taking  it  all 
in  all,  Lady  Harburgh  and  her  niece  took 
the  news  philosophically,  but  of  course 
Arthur  was  careful  to  hold  back  the  more 
serious  portent.  He  left  them  under  the 
impression  that  his  presence  in  Germany 
would  only  be  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  per- 
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haps  only  days,  but  inwardly  he  felt  dif- 
ferently. His  bearing  and  demeanour  were 
so  bright  and  hopeful,  that  neither  Lady 
Harburgh  nor  her  niece  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  his  affairs  were  nearing  a 
critical  stage. 

The  arrangements  for  his  departure  were 
expedited,  and  within  a  week  he  was  settled 
in  Berlin,  prepared  to  tackle  affairs  bravely. 
His  American  experiences  proved  valuable 
to  him,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  avoid 
the  inevitable  pitfalls  into  which  he  had 
stumbled  on  that  occasion.  In  a  more  or 
less  degree,  however,  his  experiences  proved 
similar.  The  one  great  difference  was  that 
in  America  the  end  came  rapidly  and  with 
almost  unexpected  force,  whereas  in  Ger- 
many the  uncertainties  dragged  on  slowly. 
At  times  it  seemed  as  if  higher  tariffs  were 
sure  to  come,  at  others,  lower.  Both  sec- 
tions were  very  determined  to  win  their 
policy,  and  both  were  strongly  equipped 
for  a  prolonged  struggle.  At  one  stage 
of  the  contest  the  lower  tariff  sections 
were  so  positive  of  victory  that  they  had 
begun  to  shout  their  imaginary  success  from 
the  house-tops.  Their  leaders  pointed  to 
Britain's  success  under  free  trade,  and  they 
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exhorted  their  supporters  to  follow  Britain's 
splendid  example.  They  contended  that 
their  own  greatest  statesman — Bismarck — 
had  all  along  favoured  such  a  policy,  but  Bis- 
marck replied  crushingly,  to  the  effect  that 
views  which  he  held  previously  were  not 
to  be  regarded  as  immovable. 

The  effect  of  his  reply  was  to  deal  a 
paralysing  blow  upon  the  free  trade  or 
lower  tariff  section,  and  to  raise  the  hopes 
of  their  opponents.  The  higher  tariff  sec- 
tion were  not  slow  to  make  the  most  of 
Bismarck's  reply,  and  soon  they  began  to 
win  all  along  the  line.  The  free  traders 
retorted  by  calling  Bismarck  a  turncoat, 
but  he  smiled  and  replied  further  that  the 
duty  of  a  statesman  was  not  to  adhere  to 
a  policy  at  all  costs,  but  to  choose  that  policy 
which  was  best  in  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
He  need  not  necessarily  be  held  as  having 
changed  his  opinions  on  free  trade  ;  it  was 
the  conditions  which  had  altered,  and  he 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  had  fully 
realised  that 

Bismarck's  further  reply  was  met  by  im- 
mediate retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  free 
traders.  They  denounced  the  man  they 
had   so  often  praised,  and  they  used  viru- 
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lent  language  to  further  their  cause.  They 
wildly  prophesied  the  downfall  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  if  the  tariff  was  raised,  and 
they  conducted  their  campaign  in  a  manner 
which  resembled  civil  war. 

Their  tactics,  however,  proved  of  no  avail 
— except  to  endanger  their  cause.  Step  by 
step  they  were  driven  back,  until  defeat 
overwhelmed  them.  The  German  people 
in  the  interior  had  been  awakened  to  the 
possibilities  in  their  power,  and  their  Em- 
peror was  quick  to  respond  to  the  awaken- 
ing. Throwing  all  international  reserve 
aside,  they  passed  a  new  Tariff  Act  in 
1902,  and  by  doing  so  demonstrated  to 
the  world  that  they  were  capable  of  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs  best. 

The  Act  in  itself  was  important  enough, 
but  that  step  was  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  spirit  of  incentive  that  it  en- 
gendered among  the  people,  for  without 
incentive  the  world  would  lag,  sink.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  apparent  that  this 
gain  in  spirit  to  the  German  nation  meant 
ruin  to  manufacturers  in  other  countries, 
and  of  these,  the  greatest  sufferers  would 
be  the  British  manufacturers.  In  the  past 
they  had  suffered,  and  whenever  they  raised 
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their  voice  in  protest,  they  were  either 
ignored,  or  told  to  go  on  suffering.  And 
how  they  had  suffered!  It  was  bad  enough 
to  lose  the  savings  of  generations,  but 
to  be  robbed  of  incentive  was  infinitely 
worse. 

Incentive,  in  Britain's  early  days,  was 
highly  valued.  Manufacturers  were  en- 
couraged to  erect  factories,  but  that  wis- 
dom was  relegated  to  oblivion  with  the 
coming  of  prosperity.  Not  content  with 
having  removed  that  incentive,  the  people 
transferred  it  to  foreign  manufacturers. 
They  caused  an  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
London,  where  British  ingenuity,  inven- 
tion, and  enterprise  were  displayed,  and 
foreign  manufacturers  flocked  in  large  num- 
bers to  avail  themselves  of  their  glorious 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to  imitate.  These 
were  some  of  Arthur's  reflective  thoughts. 
With  the  passing  of  the  new  Tariff  Act, 
Germany  as  a  market  was  closed  to  him, 
and  his  presence  there  was  no  longer  re- 
quired. All  that  now  remained  to  him 
was  a  small  export  trade  and  a  diminish- 
ing home  business,  and  this  anything  but 
bright  prospect  sadly  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. 
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While  he  was  in  Germany,  Alice  wrote 
letters  to  him  by  every  post.  He  replied 
to  them  all  with  unfailing  regularity.  Her 
letters  contained  passages  of  love  and  hope, 
but  they  were  always  sensible,  and  never 
overdone.  She  addressed  him  as  "  My 
dearest  Arthur,"  and  signed  herself,  "  Ever 
your  loving  Alice."  In  one  of  her  early 
letters  she  mentioned  that  Mr.  Chapeldale's 
friends  were  wild  with  delight,  because  he 
had  captured  Mahdlo  for  his  party  against 
heavy  odds,  and  she  expressed  a  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  Arthur 
did  likewise  in  another  constituency. 

As  the  months  went  by,  and  Arthur 
showed  no  signs  of  paying  even  a  short 
visit  to  London,  she  began  to  give  evi- 
dence of  her  impatience.  She  wrote  that 
her  aunt  had  consented  to  their  marriage 
taking  place,  as  soon  as  could  be  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  she  could  be  a 
real  help  to  him. 

Arthur  only  managed  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  evade  the  pressing  points  in  Alice's 
letter.  He  could  have  simplified  matters 
by  letting  her  know  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
but    he    chose    to    keep   her   in   ignorance. 
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The  mere  thought  of  worrying  her  made 
him  feel  unhappy,  and  his  unhappiness  in- 
creased when  the  suspicion  crossed  his 
mind  that  his  attitude  might  be  miscon- 
strued to  one  of  growing  indifference. 
Whatever  she  thought  about  his  remain- 
ing away  so  long,  under  the  stereotyped 
excuse  of  business  pressure,  was  not  likely 
to  interfere  with  his  plans,  however  much 
he  felt  his  position. 

If  he  could  even  have  trusted  himself  to 
pay  her  a  flying  visit,  he  would  readily 
have  done  so,  but  he  felt  that  once  he 
was  again  in  her  presence,  it  would  not 
be  an  easy  matter  wrenching  himself  away. 
So  perforce  he  stuck  to  his  post,  waiting 
patiently  and  eagerly  for  the  moment  when 
he  could  safely  abandon  the  helm  which 
he  held. 

When  the  time  did  come,  it  was  full  of 
terrible  forebodings.  The  future  grew 
darker  than  ever,  and  nothing  but  dis- 
aster loomed  ahead.  His  one  salvation 
was  that  he  had  not  learnt  how  to  worry, 
and  he  bore  his  trials  so  bravely  that, 
when  he  was  back  again  at  Oak  Grange, 
both   Lady   Harburgh   and  her   niece  ima- 
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gined    he   had    returned   from   some  trium- 
phant mission. 

For  a  time  he  maintained  his  demeanour, 
but  before  many  weeks  went  by,  AUce  and 
her  aunt  were  to  learn  how  they  had  been 
deluded. 


RUIN    APPROACHES   RAPIDLY 

Events  moved  so  rapidly,  that  no  one  seemed 
quite  to  realise  what  was  happening. 

Mr.  Collins  was  the  first  to  abandon  hope. 
He  pointed  out  to  Arthur  the  absolute  mad- 
ness of  keeping  the  factory  going,  now  that 
their  last  important  market  was  closed  to 
them,  but  Arthur  did  not  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  his  proposals,  however  wise  and  judicious 
he  may  have  thought  them. 

"To  make  matters  worse,"  Mr.  Collins 
said,  "  our  home  trade  has  also  been 
gradually  diminishing  through  foreign  com- 
petition." 

••  That  may  be,"  said  Arthur,  "  but  I  will 
not  close  the  factory  until  I  am  compelled 
to." 

Arthur's  tenacity  could  not  fail  to  impress 
Mr.  Collins,  but  the  strain  of  everything  was 
telling  so  hard  upon  him,  that  he  felt  his 
strength  giving  out.   Whatever  would  happen, 
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he  was  not  going  to  desert  his  young  master. 
Ruin,  aye  death  itself,  was  preferable  to 
that,  yet  still  he  was  not  going  to  allow 
his  judgment  to  be  warped. 

To  Arthur's  remark  he  replied — 

"  If  you  insist  on  knocking  your  head 
against  a  brick  wall,  you  must  not  expect 
me  to  do  the  same." 

There  was  a  defiant  look  in  Arthur's  eyes, 
mingled  with  an  angry  flash,  as  he  retorted — 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  please, 
Mr.  Collins.  I  stay  here  until  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Mr.  Collins  could  have  bitten  his  tongue 
out,  he  felt  so  annoyed  and  full  of  chagrin 
at  what  he  had  just  said.  He  didn't  mean 
it  in  the  light  in  which  his  young  master 
had  taken  it.  His  intention  was  to  per- 
suade him  to  abandon  a  hopeless  position, 
but  in  face  of  Arthur's  retort  he  regarded 
further  attempt  at  persuasion  as  futile.  He 
elected  not  to  notice  the  retort,  and  again 
he  showed  evidence  of  the  wisdom  in  him. 

If,  days  later,  Mr.  Collins  felt  proud 
of  Arthur's  tenacity  and  continuity  of 
purpose,  it  only  served  to  increase  his 
anxiety.  At  first  he  only  hoped  that  the  end 
would  come.     Then  he  prayed  for  it.     The 
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suspense  was  becoming  intolerable.  He 
could  stand  anything,  but  not  the  sword  of 
Damocles  suspended  over  his  head,  and 
latterly  he  began  to  look  forward  to  his 
duties  at  the  factory  with  abject  horror. 

How  long  that  state  of  affairs  would  have 
continued  is  uncertain,  had  not  the  end  come 
with  overwhelming  suddenness. 

The  property  which  was  left  to  Arthur  by 
his  mother  consisted  of  a  large  block  of  tene- 
ment houses.  The  tenants  were  of  a  good 
class,  and  the  property  was  considered  excel- 
lent. It  let  well  because  of  its  splendid 
situation,  and  very  little  expenditure  kept  it 
in  repair.  One  day,  in  one  of  the  houses,  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever  was  reported.  Soon 
other  tenants  became  infected,  and  alarm 
spread  throughout  the  whole  tenement. 
Every  effort  was  exerted  to  stay  the 
spreading  disease,  but  these  availed  little, 
for  during  the  next  few  days  nearly  every 
tenant  had  left  their  homes,  taking  their 
furniture  and  belongings  with  them.  In  this 
new  trouble  Arthur  forgot  his  other.  He 
busied  himself  in  having  the  drains  tested, 
and  it  ended  in  an  entirely  new  drainage 
being  necessitated.  This  was  a  serious 
matter  indeed.     It  was  bad  enough  losing 
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all  the  tenants,  but  having  to  provide  ready 
funds  for  the  new  installations  aggravated 
matters  considerably.  No  money  could  be 
spared  from  the  business,  as  owing  to  the 
falling  off  of  trade  large  stocks  of  new  silk 
had  accumulated  under  contract,  and  to 
obtain  these  at  the  best  market  prices,  it 
was  the  custom  to  pay  for  the  consignments 
by  weekly  cheque. 

Driven,  however,  into  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament, Arthur  suggested  allowing  these 
weekly  accounts  to  remain  in  abeyance  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  to  use  the  money  for  the 
new  drainage,  but  while  that  sounded  well 
in  theory,  it  proved  different  in  practice. 
The  theory  might  not  have  proved  so  disas- 
trous had  Arthur  not  miscalculated  the  effect 
caused  by  the  spreading  of  the  fatal  news 
about  his  property,  but  that  fact,  combined 
with  the  firm's  long  reputation  for  regular 
payments,  produced  a  totally  different  effect 
to  that  which  he  had  expected. 

The  first  week  of  the  new  change  passed 
off  without  incident,  although  Arthur's  sensi- 
tiveness made  him  feel  his  position  keenly. 
Still  he  hoped  that  the  old  order  of  things 
would  return,  when  his  property  was  ready 
for  habitation.     That  seemed   feasible,  and 
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would  doubtlessly  have  so  worked  out,  but 
it  got  abroad,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  that 
he  was  in  financial  difficulties.  While  true 
in  a  sense,  Arthur  was  still  more  than  able 
to  pay  his  creditors  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  leave  himself  with  a  large 
surplus,  if  a  little  time  had  been  allowed  him 
for  readjustment. 

One  creditor,  however,  refused  to  wait. 
Before  the  second  week  of  the  new  change 
had  elapsed,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
factory,  and  demanded  to  see  the  head  of 
the  firm. 

"Show  him  in!"  said  Arthur  to  the 
commissionaire  who  made  the  announce- 
ment. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  said  to  the 
caller. 

The  caller  seemed  uneasy,  and  turned  his 
head  away  shamefacedly  as  he  replied — 

"  I  have  called  for  payment  of  my  account." 

"Our  cash-day  is  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  thought  as  you  didn't 
pay  last  week " 

"That  will  do,"  Arthur  broke  in.  "  Have 
you  the  account  with  you  ?  " 

The  caller  produced  a  statement  of  his 
account,    and    handed    it    to    Arthur,    who 
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meanwhile  had  pressed  an  electric  button. 
In  answer  to  the  ring,  the  cashier  quickly 
appeared. 

"  Examine  this  account,"  said  Arthur  to 
him,  "and  if  it  is  in  order,  write  out  a 
cheque  and  bring  it  to  me  for  signature." 

The  caller  looked  on,  but  Arthur  went  on 
with  the  task  he  was  engaged  in  before  he 
was  intruded  upon.  The  cheque  was  duly- 
brought  to  him,  and  he  signed  it,  obtaining 
a  receipt  in  exchange.  Then  he  rang  the 
bell  for  the  commissionaire,  and  when  he 
appeared  Arthur  said  to  him — 

**  Show  this  gentleman  the  door,  and  if  he 
should  ever  darken  it  again,  my  instructions 
are  you  should  throw  him  out." 

"  Right,  sir ! "  the  commissionaire  re- 
sponded alertly,  and  tapping  the  caller  on 
the  shoulder,  he  escorted  him  unceremoni- 
ously from  Arthur's  presence. 

Incensed  at  his  treatment,  the  caller  swore 
to  be  revenged.  He  made  it  his  business  to 
call  upon  other  firms  whom  he  knew  had 
transactions  with  Arthur,  and  told  them  he 
had  been  refused  payment  of  his  account, 
which  had  been  long  outstanding.  Instead 
of  seeking  a  reason  for  or  attempting 
to  ascertain   the   truth  of  their   informant's 
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unsolicited  information,  they  thanked  him 
cordially  for  his  timely  hint,  and  promised 
to  treat  it  confidentially. 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  cash-day, 
Arthur  was  again  intruded  upon  in  his  office 
by  another  caller,  timid  but  persistent  in 
requesting  payment  of  his  account.  He 
hardly  had  issued  instructions  for  the  draw- 
ing of  a  cheque,  when  another  card  was 
handed  to  him,  followed  by  several  others 
in  quick  succession.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  it  all,  for  he  had 
informed  his  creditors  on  the  previous  week 
that  the  accounts  would  stand  over  for  a 
week,  and  they  had  willingly  agreed.  He 
was  unprepared  to  settle  with  them  all.  He 
paid  what  he  could,  and  told  the  remainder 
they  must  wait.  Unpleasant  scenes  followed, 
and  Arthur  felt  himself  driven  to  distraction. 
Eventually  he  made  his  escape  from  the 
office,  and  sought  his  lawyer,  and  instructed 
him  to  raise  a  mortgage  on  his  property. 

The  raising,  however,  of  the  mortgage 
was  not  the  easy  matter  Arthur  thought  it 
would  be.  Every  one  seemed  to  fight  shy 
of  advancing  the  money,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  of  difficulty  that  a  mortgage 
could  be  raised  at  a  tithe  of  the  property's 
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value.  The  amount  was  inadequate  to  meet 
the  increasing  pressure  of  liabilities,  and  the 
creditors  refused  to  wait, 

Arthur  struggled  with  heroic  bravery  and 
courage  to  avert  disaster,  and  to  escape  with 
an  unsullied  name,  but  while  destiny  decreed 
he  should  emerge  unsullied,  it  had  also  de- 
creed he  should  not  avoid  disaster. 

The  end  came  swiftly.  A  writ  was  served 
upon  him,  but  he  managed  to  effect  payment 
of  the  account  involved,  along  with  other 
three  which  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
When  the  fifth  writ,  however,  was  served, 
Arthur  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  a  few 
days  later,  in  presence  of  his  remaining 
creditors,  he  assigned  all  his  possessions  to  a 
trustee  to  be  realised  for  their  benefit. 


XI 

HEARTS  ARE  BROKEN 

The  loss  of  his  worldly  possessions  was  no 
real  blow  to  Arthur.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
blow  which  he  felt.  Most  of  all  that  he  felt 
was  the  loss  of  his  ancestral  home,  and  if 
that  had  not  been  included  in  the  assignment 
deed,  his  grief  would  not  have  been  quite  so 
great.  Now  he  was  forced  to  tell  Lady  Har- 
burgh  and  her  niece  all.  It  was  better  the 
news  should  come  from  him  than  that  they 
should  hear  it  from  another  source  or  read  it 
in  the  papers.  The  papers  were  sure  to  get 
hold  of  it  the  next  day,  and  he  felt  sorely 
troubled  about  that ;  not  on  his  own  account, 
but  that  of  Lady  Harburgh's,  for  he  knew  of 
her  strong  objection  to  publicity. 

Lady  Harburgh,  although  a  wise  woman, 
was  a  child  in  business  and  public  matters. 
Her  solicitor  looked  after  her  financial  affairs, 
and  so  she  had  nothing  of  that  nature  to 
trouble  her.     Consequently  when  she  heard 
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Arthur's  explanations,  she  stood  aghast,  and 
exclaimed — 

"How  awful!  But  never  mind;  you  can 
come  and  make  your  home  at  Oak  Grange." 

Arthur  thanked  her  for  her  generous,  im- 
pulsive offer,  but  declined  to  accept  it.  He 
appreciated  the  spirit  of  the  offer,  but  it 
piqued  him  sorely.  It  smacked  of  charity, 
and  it  made  him  feel  his  position  all  the 
more  keenly.  Alice  bore  the  news  bravely, 
and  she  did  her  best  to  comfort  him.  She 
hinted  that  her  own  private  fortune  was 
more  than  ample  for  both  their  needs,  but 
the  mere  thought  of  losing  his  independence 
galled  him,  and  bitterness  crept  into  his 
soul. 

"  I  know  you  mean  well,"  he  said  to  Alice 
when  they  were  alone,  "but  do  you  realise 
that  you  are  asking  me  to  give  up  my  inde- 
pendence ?  " 

"You  are  taking  a  wrong  view  of  things 
to  think  in  that  way." 

"  For  the  time  being  you  may  think  so, 
later  on  you  won't.  Deprived  of  independ- 
ence, man  is  worse  than  useless,  a  burden 
to  himself  and  others.  No,  no,  Alice,  any- 
thing but  that  for  me." 

Alice  shuddered,  and  said  softly — 
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"  You  are  so  strong-willed,  Arthur,  that 
there  is  no  doing  anything  with  you." 

"  My  father  and  mother  were  both  strong- 
willed,  so  I  expect  I  inherit  mine  from  them. 
My  sister  was  also  strong-willed,"  he  added. 

"Tell  me  more  about  your  sister,"  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  divert  the  original  subject 
of  conversation. 

"  I  could  talk  of  her  for  ever.  I  wish  you 
had  known  her.  Oh,  why  wasn't  she  allowed 
to  live !  We  were  so  fond  of  each  other,  I 
thought  I  would  never  get  over  her  death. 
Her  soft  brown  eyes  were  full  of  love,  real 
love,  Alice,  real  love,  and  they  were  so  tender, 
so  pure,  so  refined.  We  were  both  the  same 
height,  but  her  graceful  figure,  her  beautiful 
hair,  her  clean-cut  features  made  her  look  so 
like  a  real  young  queen,  that  you  would 
hardly  have  taken  us  for  brother  and  sister. 
She  was  so  genuine  too,  and  so  unconscious 
of  her  charms,  that  everybody  idolised  her. 
And  when  she  sang !  she  melted  every  fibre 
in  my  body.  The  pathos  in  her  voice  would 
have  moved  the  flintiest  of  rocks.  Her  fav- 
ourite songs  were  Schubert's  '  Ave  Maria  ' 
and  '  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  and  when  she 
sang  them  to  me  it  was  always  an  effort 
to  hide  my  emotions.     After  each  song  she 
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would  come  over  and  hold  up  her  face,  say- 
ing, '  Kiss  me,'  with  the  same  voice,  and  then 
she  would  ask  me  what  I  thought  of  her 
singing.  How  I  loved  those  innocent  kisses ! 
I  can  never  forget  them  ;  they  were  so  spon- 
taneous from  her  heart  and  her  soul.  Yes,  I 
am  sure  it  was  her  soul ;  it  was  indefinably 
there.  Often  I  would  pretend  to  quarrel 
with  her  so  that  afterwards  she  would  hold 
up  her  face  and  say,  *  Well,  kiss  me,'  in  such 
a  fascinating  manner  that  I  grew  to  take 
advantage  of  her  impulse.  Thank  God ! 
she  has  not  been  spared  to  live  through 
the  present ! " 

"  But  she  could  have  lived  with  us,"  re- 
plied Alice,  who  listened  to  Arthur's  descrip- 
tion of  his  sister  so  entranced  that  she  had 
almost  forgotten  the  present  trouble. 

'*  Such  a  nature  as  hers  could  never  have 
lived  through  it.  No !  God  was  merciful 
there.  He  knew  best,  although  at  the  time 
I  thought  differently." 

"Her  death  must  have  been  a  terrible 
blow  to  your  parents." 

"  I  have  often  thought  it  caused  their 
premature  end.  Mother,  as  you  know,  died 
first,  and  father  said  that  my  sister  reminded 
him  so  much  of  mother  in  her  young  days, 
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that  he  often  pictured  her  as  the  girl  he 
knew  when  a  boy." 

Arthur  continued  in  a  reminiscent  mood 
for  quite  a  time,  and  when  he  left  Oak 
Grange  it  was  without  having  made  any 
definite  plans  for  the  future.  The  more  he 
pondered  over  Lady  Harburgh's  offer,  the 
more  determined  did  he  become  to  resist 
the  encroachment  upon  his  one  remaining 
treasure — independence — and  he  resolved  at 
all  costs  to  preserve  it  intact.  It  meant 
additional  suffering  to  him,  but  any  suffering 
would  be  balm  when  compared  to  lost  inde- 
pendence. For  several  days  he  reasoned  out 
his  position  carefully,  until  he  was  driven  to 
act.  Act  he  must,  because  only  one  more 
day  remained  to  him  before  being  turned 
out  from  his  home,  and  he  knew  that  any 
wavering  on  his  part  would  be  fatal. 

Another  reason  prompted  him  to  im- 
mediate action.  His  downfall  had  been 
heralded  in  the  press,  and  gossip  also 
revelled  freely  in  it.  Lady  Harburgh,  who 
hardly  read  a  newspaper,  bought  several  of 
them  daily  to  read  the  various  reports  about 
him,  and  at  each  adverse  criticism  her  face 
flushed.  Her  friends,  too,  came  to  seek 
further  information,  and  Arthur's  affairs  was 
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the  only  topic  discussed.  Lady  Harburgh 
grew  irritated,  and  although  her  sympathy 
went  out  to  him,  her  manner  almost  appeared 
antagonistic,  but  it  was  only  her  horror  of 
publicity  which  caused  her  to  appear  so. 
When  alone  with  her  niece,  she  talked  over 
matters  as  to  how  best  to  secure  his  interest, 
but  when  she  was  with  her  friends  she  could 
not  help  admitting  that  he  had  been  very 
remiss  in  going  through  his  father's  and 
mother's  fortunes  in  so  short  a  time. 

Not  a  word  of  what  was  going  on  at  Oak 
Grange  was  breathed  to  him  by  either  Lady 
Harburgh  or  her  niece,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
began  to  notice  a  change  in  Lady  Harburgh's 
manner.  He  made  no  comment,  but  he  felt 
uncomfortable.  To  his  sensitive  nature  any- 
thing like  that  was  intolerable,  and  he  re- 
solved to  end  it. 

In  that  mood  he  proceeded  to  Oak  Grange 
to  partake  of  his  last  dinner — at  any  rate  for 
some  time.  By  mutual  consent  the  recent 
catastrophe  was  placed  outside  of  the  bounds 
of  topical  conversation,  and  all  through  the 
meal  talking  was  forced.  It  intensified 
Arthur's  longing  to  bring  matters  to  a 
climax,  and  with  that  view  he  adjourned 
with    Alice   to   the   same   shrubbery  where 
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he  had  asked  her  to  become  his  wife.  Alice 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever.  She  had 
an  indefinable  air  of  genuine  sympathy  about 
her  that  made  Arthur  feel  like  a  brute  when 
he  thought  of  what  he  had  decided  to  do. 
He  made  several  attempts  to  lead  up  to  the 
point  uppermost  in  his  mind,  but  at  the 
crucial  moment  his  courage  failed  him. 
They  talked  of  everything,  quite  oblivious 
to  the  time  slipping  by,  but  all  through 
there  was  a  strained  feeling  which  Alice 
intuitively  felt. 

"You  don't  seem  yourself  to-night,"  she 
said  at  last. 

Arthur  shivered,  and  he  began  to  nerve 
himself  for  the  ordeal. 

"No,  Alice,"  he  replied,  "I  am  not,  but 
that  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  object 
of  my  visit  this  evening." 

Arthur's  tone  alarmed  her. 

"  Surely  you  have  nothing  worse  to  tell 
me  about  than  what  has  already  happened  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  times  worse !  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  that — that — we — must  part." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when 
Alice  swooned.  Arthur  was  afraid  to  call 
for  help  because  of  alarming  Lady  Harburgh, 
and  yet  he  must  do  something.     A  watering- 
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can  stood  near,  and  from  it  he  obtained  some 
water  with  which  he  sprinkled  Alice's  face. 
When  at  last  he  saw  her  open  her  eyes  he 
felt  greatly  relieved,  but  his  heart  melted  at 
the  sad  look  on  her  face.  She  was  suddenly 
recalled  to  herself  by  the  sound  of  Lady 
Harburgh's  voice  exclaiming — 

"It's  time  you  two  were  in.  What  do  you 
mean  by  staying  in  that  place  when  it  is  so 
late,  and  leaving  me  in  the  drawing-room  all 
the  evening  by  myself."*" 

Alice  and  Arthur  stared  at  each  other. 
It  was  not  so  much  what  was  said  as  the 
angry  tone  in  which  the  words  were  spoken, 
which  stung  Arthur  to  the  quick.  At  another 
time  he  would  not  have  noticed  anything  un- 
usual in  Lady  Harburgh's  tone,  but  in  his 
present  mood  it  had  a  great  effect  upon  him. 
Alice  observed  the  hurt  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  take  any  notice  of  auntie,"  she  said 
pleadingly,  "  she  seems  unusually  irritable  to- 
night." 

Arthur  stood  silent. 

"  Promise  me ! "  she  went  on,  "  that  you 
won't  take  any  notice  of  what  auntie  said  ! " 

Lady  Harburgh's  voice  again  rang  out  in 
an  angry  tone — 

"  Do  you  intend  staying  in  there  all  night.**" 
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"We  are  coming,  auntie,"  Alice  called 
aloud,  as  she  and  Arthur  began  retracing 
their  steps. 

"It  won't  do,"  she  said  to  Arthur,  " to  let 
auntie  see  me  like  this.  I'll  run  upstairs  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  you  go  into  the  drawing- 
room." 

At  first  Lady  Harburgh  did  not  observe 
that  Arthur  was  alone  when  he  made  his 
reappearance. 

"You  ought  to  feel  ashamed,  both  of 
you,"  she  said,  still  in  angry  tone.  "Where 
is  Alice  ? " 

<  "  Alice  has  gone  upstairs,  she'll  be  down 
presently,"  Arthur  answered. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  can  have 
been  talking  about  all  that  time.  I  suppose 
you  have  been  arranging  the  day  of  your 
marriage." 

Arthur  did  not  reply,  but  Lady  Harburgh 
assumed  that  his  silence  gave  consent  to  the 
correctness  of  her  surmise,  and  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  Well,  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  wrong 
and  out  of  place  to  get  married  now,  after 
waiting  so  long.  At  any  rate  you  ought  to 
wait  until  you  have  re-established  yourself 
in  some  kind  of  a  position." 
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Arthur  did  not  quite  realise  his  senses  as 
he  slowly  replied — 

"  I  have  just  told  Alice " 

Lady  Harburgh  interrupted. 

"  There !  that's  just  what  I  thought.  Well, 
I  would  not  have  believed  that  of  you." 

"You  might  at  least  have  waited  until  I 
had  finished.  I  was  saying  that  I  have  just 
told  Alice,  that  it  would  be  better  for  both 
of  us  to  part." 

Lady  Harburgh  sat  up,  and  held  her 
breath,  while  Arthur  proceeded.  "  Marriage 
at  present  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  I 
would  gain  Alice  by  that  step,  but  I  would 
lose  my  independence,  and  without  my  in- 
dependence I  would  be  unfit  to  be  a  partner 
for  Alice  through  life.  I  wanted  to  tell  her, 
that  if  she  liked  to  wait,  say  for  five  years, 
and  she  still  cared  for  me  then,  I  would  ask 
her  again  for  her  hand,  but  that  she  was  to 
consider  herself  free.  You  interrupted  us  at 
that  moment." 

Lady  Harburgh  could  not  conceal  her 
agitation.  She  already  repented  of  the 
words  she  had  used  to  Arthur,  and  she  tried 
to  made  amends.  Arthur,  however,  had  his 
mind  made  up,  and  there  was  no  going  back 
on  his  decision. 
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A  few  minutes  later,  Alice  descended  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  read  on  both  their 
faces  that  Lady  Harburgh  knew  what  she 
had  just  been  told  by  Arthur.  She  refrained 
from  alluding  to  her  thoughts,  and  merely 
remarked  that  she  had  just  come  to  bid 
"  Good-night "  before  going  to  bed.  To 
Arthur  she  whispered — 

"  Will  you  meet  me  somewhere  in  the 
morning  ?  " 

Seeing  his  hesitancy,  she  continued  hur- 
riedly— 

"  Don't  deny  me  this  request." 

"  Where  then  ?    On  the  Heath  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No.  Let  it  be  Regent's  Park,  the 
Avenue  Gate." 

"Very  well.  I'll  be  there.  At  half-past 
ten,"  he  added. 


XII 

THE  LOVERS  PART 

Neither  Lady  Harburgh,  nor  Alice,  nor 
Arthur  slept  on  that  night.  They  lay  awake 
with  anguished  minds,  and  their  thoughts 
were  all  of  the  morrow.  Lady  Harburgh 
was  greatly  concerned  as  to  how  best  she 
could  reconcile  Arthur,  and  the  more  she 
thought  of  her  behaviour  the  more  restless 
she  became.  It  was  so  unlike  her  real  self 
to  have  called  aloud  in  the  shrubbery  and  to 
have  said  to  him  what  she  did  say  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  of  course  it  was  impos- 
sible to  recall  her  words.  She  felt  it  all  the 
more  because  of  the  calm  explanations  which 
Arthur  had  made,  and  she  ended  by  making 
up  her  mind  to  go  and  see  him  the  next  day 
and  insist  upon  him  forgetting  the  regrettable 
incident.  In  this  manner  she  reconciled  her 
thoughts,  without  even  reckoning  with  the 
other  side — his  side. 

Alice  was  not  by  any  means  so  sanguine. 

xo8 
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She  cried  half  the  night  and  tossed  about 
the  other  half ;  but  by  the  morning  she  felt 
calmer,  braver.  Nature  was  gathering  her 
reserve  energy  for  the  meeting  in  Regent's 
Park,  raising  her  to  a  pitch  of  feeling  that 
might  well  have  been  mistaken  for  natural 
complacency.  Fortunately  for  her  it  was  so. 
She  was  early  astir,  and  she  breakfasted 
before  the  usual  hour  in  order  that  she  might 
have  plenty  of  time  to  walk  to  Avenue  Gate. 

Arthur's  stoicism  robbed  him  of  the  power 
to  find  relief  in  tears,  so  he  spent  the  night 
pondering  over  the  recent  events  which  had 
crowded  so  overwhelmingly  upon  him.  He, 
too,  was  early  astir.  There  was  an  additional 
reason  for  his  being  so,  besides  that  of  the 
meeting  with  Alice.  As  early  as  six  o'clock 
his  privacy  was  intruded  upon  by  the  house- 
keeper announcing  the  arrival  of  several  men 
with  pantechnicon  vans,  and  she  handed  him 
a  letter  also  from  the  trustee  of  his  estate, 
authorising  the  men  to  remove  the  house- 
hold furniture. 

Then  Arthur  could  have  cried.  He  yearned 
to  do  so,  but  grief  had  overstrained  the  flow 
of  tears  that  would  not  come.  It  took  him 
two  hours  to  dress  in  place  of  the  customary 
thirty   minutes,  moving  about   so  aimlessly 
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and  spiritlessly  that  he  was  quite  unconscious 
of  his  doings.  He  moved  mechanically,  or 
rather  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
he  was  being  moved,  if  not  by  mechanism, 
then  by  an  Unseen  Power.  Breakfast  he 
ate  but  a  morsel,  and,  glad  to  escape  the 
harrowing  sight  of  the  dismantling  of  his 
ancestral  home,  he  set  out  for  Regent's 
Park. 

The  morning  had  dawned  peacefully.  The 
hazy  blue  sky  looked  indolently  upon  the 
great  rising  sun,  and  a  sultriness  pervaded 
the  atmosphere.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  dis- 
turbed the  falling  autumn  leaves.  The  trees 
whispered  gently  to  each  other,  and  Arthur 
looked  up  at  them  as  if  wondering  whether 
they  too  knew  why  he  was  there. 

His  wonderment  grew  when  he  saw  the 
birds  congregate  on  the  branches  of  the  tree 
which  he  had  selected  in  his  mind's  eye 
under  which  he  intended  to  sit  with  Alice 
when  she  arrived.  The  birds  chirped  to 
one  another  as  if  settling  between  them- 
selves the  vantage  position  in  which  to  view 
the  impending  scene ;  but  be  it  said  that 
they  did  so  with  a  decorum  which  augured 
well  for  silence  during  the  enactment  of  the 
ordeal. 
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It  wanted  half  an  hour  yet  to  the  appointed 
time,  so  Arthur  strolled  to  the  pond  and 
watched  the  early  habitues  rowing,  while 
others  fed  the  swans  and  ducks  from  the 
little  rustic  bridge.  Then  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  Avenue  Gate,  timing  himself  to 
arrive  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten  ;  but 
before  he  reached  there,  he  saw  Alice  walk- 
ing towards  him. 

His  heart  beat  fast,  but  his  spirit  remained 
calm,  and  he  approached  her  with  wonderful 
reserve. 

They  met  in  silence,  and  stood  for  a  few 
seconds.  Then  Arthur  turned  and  began 
walking.  Alice  followed,  and  walked  by  his 
side  until  they  reached  the  seat  under  the 
tree  which  he  had  selected.  They  sat  down 
together.  As  yet  neither  of  them  had 
spoken.  The  silence  became  intolerable. 
Each  was  waiting  for  the  other  to  speak 
first,  and  each  was  torn  with  raging  elements 
within.  Alice's  thoughts  were  prompted  by 
her  deep  love  and  great  sympathy  for 
Arthur,  and  her  heart  bled  at  his  misfor- 
tunes. Arthur's  thoughts  were  conflicting, 
and  they  lacerated  his  mind  intensely.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  his  love  for  Alice, 
and  on  the  other,  his  duty.     He  knew  which 
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course  was  the  better,  but  he  wondered 
whether  his  strength  of  resolve  would  hold 
out.  At  last  Alice  broke  the  silence,  and 
said — 

"  Won't  you  say  something  ? " 

Arthur  sighed  heavily — it  was  his  only 
response. 

"  Say  something ! "  she  repeated.  "  Won't 
you  speak  ?  " 

There  was  another  pause  of  several  seconds. 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  speak,"  she  resumed, 
"  I  had  better  go  away.  Perhaps  you  don't 
want  me  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Arthur  clenched  his  teeth 
to  choke  his  emotions,  and  then  replied, 
"  Don't  be  cross.  You  make  this  parting 
all  the  harder  for  me." 

"  You  didn't  really  mean  what  you  said 
last  night  ?  " 

"  I  did,  Alice ;  but  I  meant  it  for  the  best 
— your  sake  as  well  as  mine." 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  possibly  be  in  earnest. 
Auntie  didn't  mean  what  she  said." 

"  I  know  she  is  too  good  a  soul  to  have 
meant  what  she  said  ;  but  you  don't  seem  to 
realise  that  in  my  present  penniless  condi- 
tion I  cannot  afford  to  move  in  your  circle. 
It  would  only  make  me  feel  my  position  all 
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the  more,  to  say  nothing  of  retarding  my 
progress  or  endangering  my  independence." 

"If  you  were  not  so  obstinate  you  might 
get  on  better." 

"It's  that  very  spirit  which  you  call 
obstinacy,  which  carries  us  to  success." 

"  You  won't  even  let  me  help  you  ?" 

"Certainly  not  to  dependency.  The  best 
way  to  help  me  is  to  allow  me  to  fight  my 
own  way,  and  not  to  teach  me  to  lean  on 
others." 

"  But  you  won't  accept  any  help !  " 

"  Help,  yes,  but  not  charity." 

"Would  it  be  charity  if  I  lent  you  some 
money  ? " 

"  In  ordinary  circumstances,  no,  but  under 
the  present,  yes." 

Until  this  moment,  Alice,  although  in 
doubt,  had  fully  hoped  that  she  would  be 
able  to  persuade  Arthur  to  alter  his  course 
of  action.  She  had  even  refused  to  believe 
that  he  would  carry  his  purpose  through,  but 
now  she  realised  how  mistaken  she  had  been. 
Although  she  tried  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  acting  wrongly,  inwardly  she  felt  proud 
at  the  lofty  spirit  he  displayed.  If  possible 
she  would  have  liked  him  to  maintain  that 
spirit,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  have  her 
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own  way,  but  that  was  impossible.  She  did 
not  answer  his  last  remark,  and  instead, 
allowed  herself  a  few  minutes  of  reflection. 

"  I  suppose  you  only  intend  to  stay  away 
from  Oak  Grange  for  a  time  ? "  she  said 
presently. 

"Just  until  I  get  my  foot  on  the  ladder 
again,"  he  answered,  "and  then  I  will. go 
there  as  usual,  if  you'll  still  have  me." 

"It's  very  naughty  of  you  to  speak  like  that. 
You  know  you  are  more  than  welcome." 

"  But  you  will  consider  yourself  free  until 
then,"  ignoring  the  rebuke. 

"If  you  prefer  it  that  way "  the  words 

almost  choked  her. 

"  I  don't  prefer  it,  as  you  know,  but  I 
think  it  better  you  should  be  free." 

"  You  will  write  to  me,  of  course  ? " 

"  Better  we  should  not  correspond." 

"How  can  you  be  so  cruel  to  suggest 
such  a  thing  ? " 

Arthur  stared  into  space.  Alice  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  continued — 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  stand  this  any  longer — my 
heart  will  break." 

She  moved  behind  Arthur.  Her  agitation 
grew,  whilst  she  waited  for  him  to  speak, 
and  then  she  resumed. 
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"If  you  will  only  promise  to  write  to  me 
now  and  again,  I  will  try  to  bear  every- 
thing else.  Surely  you  cannot  understand 
a  woman's  feeling ! " 

Arthur  sat  for  one  moment  longer,  but  it 
was  a  moment  of  great  torture.  He  felt 
sorely  tempted  to  break  his  resolve,  to  return 
with  Alice  to  Oak  Grange,  to  sell  his  inde- 
pendence, and  accept  her  charity  as  the  price 
of  the  love  he  gave  her,  but  the  temptation 
was  resisted.  He  rose  from  the  seat,  and 
turned  to  face  Alice,  but  she  had  begun 
walking  towards  the  gate  by  which  she  had 
entered. 

The  birds  broke  their  silence  which  lasted 
as  they  witnessed  the  scene  beneath,  and 
they  chirped  once  more  as  they  watched  the 
parting  lovers  wend  their  way  from  the 
sacred  spot. 

Arrived  at  the  gate,  Alice  and  Arthur 
faced  each  other,  but  with  eyes  lowered  to 
the  ground. 

"  Is  it  to  be  good-bye  ?"  Alice  asked  with 
tragic  softness  of  tone. 

"  For  the  present  at  any  rate,"  he  replied, 
almost  under  his  breath,  but  she  heard  what 
he  said. 

Without  another  word,  she  wheeled  round 
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and  walked  away.  Arthur's  first  impulse  was 
to  run  after  her  and  bring  her  back  to  him, 
but  an  invisible  Power  held  him  in  check, 
and  soon  afterwards  she  had  disappeared 
from  his  view. 


XIII 

A  REVELATION 

Alice  did  not  look  back.  She  hurried  on 
until  she  reached  Oak  Grange.  She  wanted 
to  get  to  her  room,  and  shut  herself  in  from 
all  intrusion,  but  Lady  Harburgh  intercepted 
her  going  upstairs.  At  once  she  saw  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  instinctively  felt  that 
her  niece  had  been  to  see  Arthur.  She 
reprimanded  her  for  having  gone  without 
letting  her  know,  and  then  she  plied  her 
with  questions,  until  she  elicited  all  the  facts. 
She  was  so  horrified  at  what  had  happened, 
that  she  quite  forgot  her  usual  thoughtfulness 
to  offer  comfort  where  it  was  needed. 

It  was  surprising  how  Alice  had  stood  all 
the  questioning  and  cross-questioning,  but 
the  strain  so  told  upon  her  that  when  she 
got  to  her  room  she  thoroughly  collapsed. 
A  doctor  had  to  be  sent  for,  and  he  told 
Lady  Harburgh  that  Alice  would  have  to 
stay  in  bed  for  several  days. 
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Meanwhile,  Arthur  had  returned  to  his 
home,  dazed  and  stupefied.  His  parting  with 
Alice  had  made  him  quite  forget  that  he  had 
left  the  house  that  morning  in  the  hands  of 
furniture-removers,  and  in  turn  he  forgot  his 
parting  with  Alice  in  the  new  sorrow  which 
awaited  him. 

On  his  return,  he  found  the  men  squatting 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  lunching 
and  larking  away  to  their  hearts'  content,  and 
the  scene  had  an  aggravating  effect  upon 
him.  He  entered  the  house,  and  found  that 
several  of  the  rooms  were  already  dismantled. 
He  knew  not  whither  to  turn.  He  felt  sick 
and  faint,  and  he  must  have  fallen  had  he 
not  clutched  the  baluster  for  support.  The 
sound  of  footsteps  roused  him,  and  turning, 
he  saw  the  housekeeper  approaching.  Her 
eyes  were  swollen,  and  she  looked  distracted. 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Arthur,"  she  said, 
"  the  servants  would  like  to  say  good-bye  to 
you  before  they  go." 

With  marvellous  self-control,  Arthur  forced 
a  smile,  and  replied — 

"  Certainly !  By  all  means,  if  they  wish 
it.     Where  are  they  ? " 

"In  the  kitchen.  Shall  I  go  and  fetch 
them?" 
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**  Please  don't  trouble.    I  will  go  to  them." 

The  housekeeper  led  the  way,  and  Arthur 
followed.  As  they  neared  the  kitchen,  the 
hum  of  voices  ceased  from  within,  and  when 
Arthur  entered,  he  saw  the  servants  standing 
in  a  group,  dressed  ready  for  departure.  The 
sight  of  their  sad  faces  moved  him  greatly, 
but  he  still  kept  a  smile  and  said — 

"Why  are  you  all  looking  so  mournful? 
Come  away !  cheer  up !  you'll  get  other 
situations  easily  enough." 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Arthur,"  the  house- 
keeper ventured,  "  it's  not  that,  that  they  are 
thinking  about." 

"  What  else  can  it  be  .'*  If  it's  their  wages, 
they  needn't  fret  about  them.  The  trustee 
will  pay  them  all  right." 

"It's  not  that  either.  It's  yourself  they 
were  vexed  about." 

Arthur  laughed. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  think  of  me  at  all," 
he  said,  addressing  them,  "  but  there's  no 
need  to  worry.  I'm  all  right.  Good-bye  !  all 
of  you,"  shaking  each  by  the  hand,  "and 
I  hope  you  will  be  more  successful  in  your 
next  situation." 

More  distracted  than  ever,  Arthur  left  the 
kitchen.      His  brain  throbbed  feverishly,  and 
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his  faintness  increased.  If  only  he  could 
rest  his  head  somewhere,  his  thankfulness 
would  have  been  great.  He  was  afraid  to 
go  to  his  bedroom  in  case  it  too  was  already 
dismantled,  so  he  sought  the  library.  It 
was  still  intact.  The  dark  red  and  blue 
wilton  still  lay  on  the  floor,  harmonising 
pleasantly  with  the  dark  blue  paper  of  large 
pattern  on  the  wall,  and  the  atmosphere 
soothed  him  a  little.  The  dark  red  morocco 
chairs  and  writing-table  stood  in  their  accus- 
tomed places,  and  the  portraits  of  his  father, 
mother,  and  sister  still  hung  upon  the  wall. 

He  gazed  at  them  for  some  time.  Then 
his  eyes  grew  dim.  He  sat  down  on  the 
chair  in  front  of  the  writing-table,  and  rested 
his  face  in  his  hands.  To  the  right,  in  a 
brass  frame,  was  a  photo  of  Alice,  and  it 
brought  the  morning's  scene  vividly  to  his 
mind  again.  He  stretched  his  arms  on  the 
table,  and  dropped  his  head  upon  them  to 
shut  out  the  scene,  but  even  with  his  closed 
eyes  he  saw  everything  plainly. 

"  Oh  !  my  God  ! "  he  cried,  "  you  have 
taken  my  father,  my  mother,  my  sister, 
Alice,  and  everything  else  from  me !  Take 
me  too  ! "  he  murmured  bitterly.  "  Take  me 
too!" 
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He  seemed  to  hear  a  voice.  He  strained 
his  ears  to  listen,  but  all  was  silence.  Not 
even  the  sound  of  the  furniture-removers 
moving  about  the  house  penetrated  to  the 
library.  He  listened  on  while  he  held  his 
breath,  but  the  voice  he  seemed  to  hear 
came  not  again.  A  sudden  calmness  came 
over  him.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stood, 
unconscious  of  the  act.  Still  unconscious, 
he  crossed  to  one  of  the  bookcases  and 
opened  it.  His  hand  stole  round  several 
books,  and  at  last  rested  on  one.  He  with- 
drew it,  and  mechanically  he  parted  the 
pages,  until  his  eyes  were  arrested  as  if 
recovering  from  a  trance. 

Job,  chapter  xxxviii.,  were  the  words  and 
numericals  which  had  caught  his  eye  first 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  then  he  read, 
inaudibly,  while  a  feeling  of  awe  possessed 
him:  "Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge  ?  Gird  up  now 
thy  loins  like  a  man  ;  for  I  will  demand  of 
thee,  and  answer  thou  me.  Where  wast 
thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  ?  declare  if  thou  hast  understanding. 
Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou 
knowest?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line 
upon    it?     Whereupon   are  the  foundations 
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thereof  fastened  ?  or  who  laid  the  corner- 
stone thereof,  when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy?  Or  who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors, 
when  it  brake  forth,  as  if  it  had  issued  from 
the  womb?" 

Arthur  was  half  afraid  to  breathe.  The 
passages  he  read  seemed  to  hold  him  as 
in  a  vice,  but  as  their  true  meaning  gradually 
dawned  upon  him,  relaxation  followed,  and 
a  subdued  feeling  remained.  In  that  moment 
his  whole  being  had  changed. 

He  had  read  the  Book  of  Job  more 
than  once  while  his  father  and  mother  were 
alive,  but  he  only  had  thought  of  it  as  the 
story  of  a  man's  troubles.  Now  he  saw  in 
it  more  than  a  story.  He  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  incomparable  greatness  of  the  all- 
powerful  God,  and  he  realised  the  absurdity 
to  even  attempt  to  fathom  it.  Such  great- 
ness was  unfathomable.  It  showed  at  once 
its  power,  and  the  limitations  of  man's 
intelligence.  It  showed  to  Arthur  that  if 
God's  ways  were  inscrutable,  in  the  end 
they  were  best.  Against  Job's  troubles  and 
misfortunes  his  own  seemed  as  nought,  for 
he  was  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health 
and    a   sound    constitution,    while    Job    was 
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plagued  with  physical  torture  and  perhaps 
more  acute  mental  suffering. 

The  comparison  softened  his  anguish,  and 
a  craving  crept  into  his  heart  to  assuage  his 
feelings  further  by  reading  Job's  troubles  all 
over  again,  but  he  was  disturbed  by  a  knock 
at  the  door.  In  answer  to  Arthur's  "  Come 
in  !  "  the  door  opened,  and  the  foreman  of  the 
furniture-removers  entered  and  said — 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  just  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  as  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  finish 
everything  by  to-night,  I  would  leave  a  bed- 
room for  you  until  the  morning  if  you  would 
want  to  use  it." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  Arthur  replied, 
half  bewildered,  "  I  would.  My  room  is  the 
second  on  the  right  on  the  first  landing." 

"All  right,  sir." 

The  foreman  withdrew,  and  Arthur  was 
once  more  alone.  He  appreciated  greatly 
the  timely  offer,  because  he  had  not  yet  been 
suited  with  apartments,  and  then  he  reminded 
himself  that  there  were  some  papers  which 
necessitated  attention.  He  sought  them  and 
began  to  busy  himself  with  them,  being  so 
occupied  until  the  evening  had  set  in.  The 
housekeeper,  who  had  also  arranged  to  stay 
the  night,  provided  a  hasty  dinner   for  her 
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master,  and  when  he  had  partaken  of  it,  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  Lady  Harburgh  a  letter. 
The  letter  was  lengthy,  but  its  main  char- 
acteristic was  that  it  recalled  all  her  kindness 
to  him  while  at  Eastbourne,  and  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  she  would  think  of  him  now  and 
always,  as  she  did  then.  In  this  manner  he 
bade  her  farewell,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
worn  with  fatigue,  he  retired  to  his  room 
and  slept  soundly  until  the  morning. 
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When  he  awoke  and  found  that  he  was  in 
his  own  room,  his  mind  became  a  blank. 
With  an  effort  he  made  to  rise,  but  a  lan- 
guid feeling  came  over  him,  and  he  sank 
back  on  his  pillow.  He  tried  to  think  how 
he  had  come  there,  what  had  happened,  but 
his  brain  remained  inactive,  and  everything 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  ceased  life.  The 
sounds  of  voices  and  footsteps  as  of  men 
moving  about  the  house  reached  his  ears, 
and  these  helped  to  rouse  him.  Then  he 
rubbed  his  forehead  to  stimulate  his  brain, 
and  when  it  resumed  activity  he  gave  way 
to  rumination. 

At  first  he  imagined  that  he  had  awakened 
from  a  nightmare,  but  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  returned  too  vividly  to  allow  that 
impression  to  remain.  In  his  thoughts  he 
lived  the  day  over  again,  lingering  long  at 
the  parting  scene  between   Alice  and  him- 
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self.  It  mattered  not  to  him  as  he  did  so 
that  he  again  experienced  his  acute  mental 
anguish  of  the  day  before ;  it  was  enough 
that  he  was  with  Alice  again  in  thought,  in 
spirit,  and  in  soul.  He  could  not  mistake 
the  feelings.  They  were  too  pronounced. 
In  thought  he  must  ever  be  with  her,  in 
spirit  he  would  ever  guard  her,  and  in  soul 
he  would  ever  love  her.  Even  as  he  rumi- 
nated he  could  feel  his  soul  craving  for  hers, 
and  yet  he  felt  powerless  to  satisfy  its  claims. 
He  could  feel  it  battering  its  wings  against 
the  iron  bars  of  its  prison,  and,  as  it  struggled, 
he  experienced  all  its  sufferings  too.  The 
mere  thought  that  his  soul  should  be  baffled 
grieved  him,  and  he  wondered  if  it  was  born 
to  suffer  also.  The  thought  interested  him, 
for  never  until  that  moment  had  he  stopped 
to  reason  what  his  soul  was,  and  where  it 
rested.  He  knew  it  was  life — beyond  that 
his  knowledge  was  limited. 

**  If  the  soul  was  life,  and  life  the  soul," 
he  reasoned  further,  "  then  the  seat  of  his 
soul  must  be  in  his  heart,  for  everything 
emanated  from  there." 

The  more  he  tried  to  reason,  the  more 
complex  did  the  question  of  the  soul  become, 
especially  when  he  wondered  where  it  would 
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go  to  after  leaving  his  body.  That  it  lived 
on  he  felt  convinced,  for  it  must  have  existed 
somewhere  and  somehow  before  it  came  to 
him.  But,  after  all,  it  was  none  of  his  con- 
cern where  the  soul  came  from  or  where  it 
went  to.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  know 
that  his  duty  consisted  in  safeguarding  it 
while  in  his  keeping,  and  so  prepare 
it  for  its  future  life.  If  it  had  to  pass 
through  trials  in  his  life,  that  was  not  his 
fault,  for  he  realised  that  these  trials  were 
necessary  for  its  purification,  just  as  the 
furnace  was  necessary  for  the  purification 
of  gold. 

An  idea  flashed  through  his  mind  that 
this  purification  process  was  the  secret  of 
Job's  life,  and  the  thought  solaced  him.  He 
might  have  lain  for  hours  ruminating  in  this 
fashion,  had  he  not  been  disturbed  by  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  foreman  in  charge  of 
the  removal  entered. 

Arthur  at  once  guessed  his  mission,  and 
apologised  for  its  necessity,  adding  that  he 
would  vacate  his  room  in  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

Thus  recalled,  he  rose  and  dressed  hastily, 
although  abstractedly,  and  when  he  descended 
to  his  study  he  found  his  breakfast  awaiting 
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him.  He  partook  of  it  sparingly,  and  with 
a  heavy  heart,  for  his  mind  had  again  be- 
come greatly  perturbed  on  discovering  that  he 
was  left  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket. 

The  position  was  indeed  critical,  and  the 
outlook  gloomy,  but  Arthur  refused  to  give 
way  to  despair.  What  he  was  going  to  do 
for  a  livelihood  he  knew  not.  He  had  not 
thought  of  it  before — events  had  moved  too 
rapidly — but  he  felt  confident  of  rising  to 
the  occasion. 

In  front  of  him  on  the  wall  were  the 
portraits  of  his  father,  mother,  and  sister, 
and  as  he  gazed  on  them  his  courage 
strengthened.  Once  more  they  brought 
vividly  to  his  mind  endearing  incidents  of 
his  childhood  and  youth,  and  once  more 
they  aroused  within  him  that  yearning  of 
filial  and  brotherly  love  which  for  ever 
would  remain  unquenchable. 

Suddenly  he  recollected  that  their  portraits 
were  no  longer  his  property,  and  the  idea 
sickened  him.  The  idea  alone  seemed  sacri- 
lege, and  it  stirred  him  to  action.  He  rose 
from  his  chair  and  began  to  pace  the  room. 
Then  he  stopped,  and  muttered  under  his 
breath,  "  No !  I  cannot  leave  these  portraits 
here ! " 
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He  placed  his  chair  beside  the  wall,  and 
mounting  it,  he  dislodged  his  mother's  por- 
trait, holding  it  with  a  tenderness  as  if  it 
breathed  life.  It  breathed  life  to  him,  and 
the  temptation  to  cut  it  from  the  frame  grew 
strong. 

He  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
foreman  in  charge  of  the  removal,  who  said, 
"  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  am  worrying  you, 
sir,  but  the  men  are  ready  to  begin  on  this 
room  now.  You  needn't  trouble  to  take 
down  the  pictures,  the  men  can  do  that  all 
right." 

Arthur  replaced  his  mother's  portrait  on 
the  wall,  and  then  came  down  off  the  chair 
without  answering  the  foreman,  whose  eyes 
he  avoided.  To  the  foreman  the  situation 
became  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  he  lingered, 
his  hand  still  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  wait- 
ing for  Arthur  to  speak. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  resumed  after  an 
awkward  pause,  turning  the  handle  back- 
wards and  forwards,  "  I — was — ^just  wonder- 
ing about  these  portraits." 

"  What  were  you  wondering  about  ?  "  asked 
Arthur,  turning  and  facing  the  foreman. 

"  I  was  just  wondering  if  you  were  keen 
about  having  these  portraits." 
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"  That's  a  strange  question  for  you  to  ask." 
**  Not  so  very  strange,  sir,  to  me.     I've 
had  a  lot  of  these  nasty  jobs  to  do  in  my 
time,  but  I  am  hardened  to  them  now." 

"Well,  supposing  I  am  keen  on  having 
them  ? " 

"  Then  I  could  give  you  a  good  tip.  Go 
and  ask  the  trustee  for  them.  They  fetch 
little  or  nothing  at  a  sale,  and  he'll  let  you 
have  them  very  cheap." 

"  And  what  if  I  have  no  money  ?  " 
"I'd  let  you  have  it  until  you  could  pay 
me  back.     I  feel  I  can  trust  you." 
"  But  I  am  quite  a  stranger  to  you." 
"  Not  quite,  sir.     I've  heard  all  about  you, 
and  the  very  hard  luck  you've  had.     If  you 
don't  mind  me  saying  it,  sir,  if  I  had  been 
you  I  would  have  kicked  up  a  great  fuss  at 
losing  all  my  money,  and  a  good  business 
into  the  bargain.     It  is  positively  sinful  that 
a  good  business  should  be  ruined  through 
unfair  trading  laws,  and  nobody  do  anything 
to  stop  them." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  regarding  the 
unfair  trading  laws,  but  I  see  no  good  pur- 
pose to  be  gained  by  making  a  fuss  over 
my  loss.  The  only  way  is  to  grin  and  bear 
it ;  and  who  knows  but  in  after  years  my 
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misfortune  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
our  other  great  industries  from  ruination 
also  ?  Losses  such  as  mine  are,  I  think, 
brought  about  by  a  wise  Providence  for 
some  object.     Time  will  show  what." 

"  Of  course  I  have  no  right  to  interfere 
in  your  affairs,  but  I  can't  help  admiring  the 
cool  way  you  take  your  ruin.  If  it  had 
happened  to  me,  though,  I  should  have 
wanted  to  commit  suicide." 

•'  You  wouldn't  think  of  such  matters  if 
you  understood  things  properly." 

'*  Oh,  I  know  I  said  something  cowardly." 

"You  did,  but  I  wasn't  thinking  so  much 
of  that  as  the  fact  that  so  few  people  realise 
that  we  have  no  control  over  our  worldly 
possessions.  We  are  merely  the  custodians 
of  them  while  we're  alive.  When  we  die 
we  must  leave  them  behind." 

"  I  never  heard  of  that  before ;  but  it 
sounds  all  right." 

"It  more  than  sounds  all  right.  It  is  all 
right,  and  to  know  these  things  is  to  avoid 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  worry.  But  I  am  keep- 
ing you  from  your  duties." 

"  Not  much,  sir ;  we'll  soon  be  finished." 

"You  won't  if  you  keep  turning  that 
handle  much  longer." 
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The  foreman's  face  reddened  while  he 
slipped  his  hand  to  his  side,  in  a  manner 
betokening  guilt  for  some  offence,  and  then 
he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  if  I've  been  irritating 
you,  but  I  wasn't  thinking  of  what  I  was 
doing." 

"  Don't  mind  me.  On  the  contrary,  I 
ought  to  thank  you  for  your  advice,  and  I 
propose  to  act  upon  it.  As  soon  as  I  finish 
packing  my  clothes,  I  will  go  to  see  the 
trustee,  and  perhaps  you  could  arrange  to 
leave  these  portraits  and  this  photograph 
(Alice's)  until  I  get  back." 

"  I'll  do  that  with  pleasure,  sir,  and  I  wish 
you  luck." 

Arthur  once  more  reiterated  his  thanks  to 
the  foreman,  and  when  he  had  finished  his 
packing  he  went  off  to  see  the  trustee.  He 
pictured  to  himself  a  cold  reception  and  a 
callous  refusal,  but  although  his  mind  was 
filled  with  these  and  other  vague  misgivings, 
the  spirit  of  hope  did  not  desert  him. 

When  he  sent  his  card  in  to  the  trustee 
he  expected  the  messenger  to  return  and 
say  his  master  was  engaged,  but  instead  of 
that  he  was  told  to  step  into  a  waiting-room 
until  the  sought-for  personage  was  disen- 
gaged.    The  few  minutes  he  waited  seemed 
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long,  and  he  felt  relieved  when  he  was  shown 
into  the  trustee's  presence.  To  Arthur's  sur- 
prise he  was  received  with  cordial  greeting, 
but  before  he  could  state  the  object  of  his 
visit  the  trustee  said — 

"  I  am  proud  to  know  you,  Mr.  Ellis." 

Arthur  coloured  at  the  remark,  and  looked 
up  with  amazement. 

"  Isn't  there  some  mistake  on  your  part  ? " 
he  queried  in  reply. 

"  None  whatever.  I  have  gone  through 
all  your  books,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
not  a  single  discrepancy  has  been  discovered." 

**  Did  you  expect  to  find  any  ?  " 

"  Well,  frankly,  I  did.  It  is  very  seldom 
in  so  large  an  estate  as  yours  that  a  little 
tampering  does  not  take  place." 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that." 

"  Of  course  it's  only  natural  for  a  man  to 
want  to  safeguard  his  interests,  especially  if 
he  has  a  wife  and  family  dependent  upon 
him,  although  that  does  not  minimise  the 
dishonesty  of  concealing  what  belongs  to 
creditors." 

'*  Well,  I  have  neither  wife  nor  family,  nor 
parents,  nor  sisters,  nor  brothers,  but  I  have 
come  to  speak  to  you  about  the  portraits  of 
my   deceased   parents   and   sister,  and   this 
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photograph,"   pulling   out  Alice's   photo   as 
he  spoke. 

"  There's  character  in  that  face  if  ever  a 
face  had  any." 

**  That's  why  I  am  anxious  to  retain  it." 

"  No  other  reason  ? " 

"  There  is,"  his  face  colouring,  "  but  I 
would  rather  not  discuss  the  matter." 

"  No  offence  or  curiosity  on  my  part. 
Merely  jocular.  You  say  you  wish  to  retain 
this  photo  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  in  the  wide  world 
to  prevent  you  having  it,  and  all  the  other 
photos  in  the  house." 

"  And  may  I  have  the  three  portraits  of 
my  parents  and  sister  also.'* " 

**  Not  without  payment,  I'm  afraid.  You 
could  have  them,  though,  for  the  price  of  the 
frames." 

"  I  have  no  money  to  buy  them." 

"  None  at  all  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  shillings,  and  these  I  must 
keep  for  my  living  until  I  find  a  situa- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  if  you  haven't  found  a  situation,  I 
could  give  you  some  work  to  do  in  connec- 
tion with  the  winding-up  of  the  estate,  and 
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that  would  keep  you  going  until  you  found 
more  suitable  occupation," 

The  offer,  though  kindly  meant,  stung 
Arthur's  pride.  There  was  a  ring  of  charity 
about  the  words  which  hurt  him,  and  he 
felt  his  position  keenly.  His  hesitation  was 
quickly  observed  by  the  trustee,  who  con- 
tinued, "  I  will  have  to  engage  some  one  to 
help  in  the  realisation  of  your  estate,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  undertake 
the  work.  It  is  merely  a  business  proposal 
on  my  part,  and  besides,  it  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  creditors  if  you  will  undertake 
the  task  of  realisation."  This  statement  put 
a  different  aspect  on  the  situation,  but 
although  ultimately  Arthur  accepted  the 
offer,  it  was  only  because  it  ensured  for 
him  the  portraits  he  so  yearned  to  keep. 

He  took  his  leave,  and  spent  the  next  two 
hours  visiting  various  houses,  the  addresses 
of  which  he  had  obtained  from  a  few  news- 
paper advertisements.  By  the  end  of  the 
two  hours  he  was  suited  with  accommoda- 
tion, and  by  nightfall  he  had  begun  a  new 
life. 


XV 

FISCAL   REFORM   AGITATION   BEGINS 

During  the  next  three  months  Arthur's  life 
was  miserable  and  lonely.  The  room  he 
had  engaged  for  his  home  was  very  scantily 
furnished,  and  afforded  him  little  comfort. 
The  only  comfort  he  did  enjoy  was  derived 
from  the  portraits  of  his  parents  and  sister 
and  Alice's  photo,  and  these  were  the  only 
objects  he  possessed  to  remind  him  of  the 
past  and  his  ancestral  home.  The  change 
from  his  ancestral  home  to  his  impoverished 
surroundings  was  great,  but  he  could  never 
have  stood  it  half  so  well  had  he  not  been 
trained  to  eschew  luxury  and  useless  extra- 
vagances. Of  such  training  he  now  felt  the 
benefit,  although  during  the  processes  he 
resented  it. 

For  him  the  weeks  went  by  slowly.  The 
winding  up  of  the  estate  took  longer  than 
was  anticipated.     He  was  very  reasonably 

remunerated  for  his  services,  but  he  breathed 
136 
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a  fervent  prayer  when  his  task  was  over. 
As  yet  he  was  without  a  situation.  He 
answered  several  advertisements  and  had 
many  interviews  with  prospective  employers, 
but  nothing  came  of  them.  He  persevered 
on  until  one  day  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  a  prominent  London  daily 
paper,  inviting  him  to  call  on  the  following 
day  if  convenient. 

Arthur  of  course  went  and  saw  the  editor, 
and  much  to  his  surprise  he  was  shown  a 
printed  copy  of  the  essay  he  wrote  on  Britain's 
iniquitous  fiscal  laws,  on  board  the  steamer 
which  carried  him  back  from  America. 

*'  I  understand  you  wrote  this  essay  ?  "  said 
the  editor. 

**  I  did,"  Arthur  replied,  as  if  ashamed  of 
his  work. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  write  a  few 
more  on  the  same  subject  ?  " 

"  I  will  try,  if  you  think  it  worth  while." 

"Worth  while,  Mr.  Ellis!  Why,  in  my 
opinion  you  have  written  on  the  very  subject 
which  affects  this  country  more  than  we 
imagine." 

"  I  am  glad  you  agree  with  my  views. 
May  I  ask  how  you  came  by  this  essay  ?  " 

"  I  got  it  from  a  friend  to  read,  and,  as  far 
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as  I  can  gather,  its  contents  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  many  of  our  most  prominent 
statesmen.  Mr.  Mettlefold,  I  hear,  is  getting 
quite  keen  on  the  subject,  and  I  will  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised  if  he  launches  out  his 
views  one  day  to  the  country." 

"  That  would  be  splendid  indeed.  You 
may  recollect  where  I  stated  in  my  essay 
that  I  believed  the  question  would  be  before 
the  country  in  seven  years'  time  ?  " 

"Perfectly!  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
wrote  to  you,  and  I  fully  expect  also  that  the 
second  half  of  your  prediction,  where  you 
state  that  fiscal  reform  will  be  realised  seven 
years  later,  will  likewise  be  fulfilled." 

"  I  hope  so,  for  our  country's  sake." 

"  Then  the  sooner  you  start  writing  your 
essays  the  better.  Don't  be  afraid  to  let 
yourself  go,  so  that  the  best  that  is  in  you 
will  come  out.  You  are  on  the  right  track. 
And  now  you  must  excuse  me,  I  am  rather 
pressed  for  time." 

Arthur  found  it  difificult  to  realise  his  good 
fortune.  He  entered  the  editor's  room  in 
doubt,  but  he  left  it  in  certainty,  feeling  that  at 
last  he  had  struck  his  proper  natural  groove. 
The  feeling  brought  him  much  happiness, 
and,  animated  with  joy,  he  hurried  to  his 
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scanty  room   to  give  effect   to  the  editor's 
request. 

Three  days  he  spent  over  the  essay,  and 
then  he  posted  it  to  the  editor.  Back  came 
word  at  once  for  another,  and  when  that 
request  had  been  fulfilled,  others  were  re- 
peated again  and  again. 

Although  Arthur  had  much  need  for  the 
money  which  his  essays  earned  for  him,  he 
gave  no  thought  to  the  pecuniary  aspect. 
His  reward  lay  in  the  appreciation  of  his 
work  not  only  by  the  editor  for  whom  he 
wrote,  but  also  by  the  other  editors  of  the 
great  London  dailies,  many  of  whom  wrote 
to  Arthur  asking  for  article  contributions  on 
the  fiscal  question.  Arthur,  however,  sent 
all  his  work  to  the  first  enterprising  editor 
who  sought  his  services,  and  not  even  offers 
of  increased  remuneration  from  other  sources 
could  tempt  him  to  do  otherwise.  His  loyalty 
soon  had  its  own  reward,  for  a  few  months 
later  he  was  appointed  to  a  sub-editorship  on 
the  paper  in  which  his  essays  were  published. 

Whatever  effect  these  essays  had  on  the 
minds  of  his  readers  can  never  be  adequately 
known ;  but  this  much  is  known,  that  after 
several  of  them  had  been  published  the 
civilised  world  was  startled  to  its  depth  by 
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a  declaration  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Mettlefold, 
M.P.,  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  the 
time  had  arrived  when  Britain's  fiscal  laws 
should  be  revised.  The  statement  was  made 
so  suddenly  that  at  first  it  was  hardly  credited. 
It  fell  with  dramatic  force  upon  its  listeners, 
and  when  its  true  meaning  was  realised,  wise 
politicians  declared  that  a  new  era  in  British 
politics  had  dawned.  Their  surmises  proved 
correct,  but  they  might  not  have  proved  cor- 
rect had  the  startling  statement  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  any  other  statesman  than  Mr. 
Mettlefold,  not  even  excepting  Mr.  Golfore, 
the  Premier.  Mr.  Mettlefold  was  a  states- 
man who  had  made  his  mark  in  history.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  Radical,  but  when  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  threatened  to  become  law,  he 
sacrificed  his  undoubted  prospective  claim  to 
the  leadership  of  his  party,  and  joined  with 
the  Conservatives  in  a  coalition  Unionist 
Ministry. 

History  now  threatened  to  repeat  itself 
partly.  Once  again  he  sacrificed  his  per- 
sonal claims  by  resigning  a  great  ofiice  of 
State  in  order  to  better  serve  the  interests  of 
his  country.  His  one  dream  in  life  was  to 
leave  his  country  greater  than  he  found  it ; 
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and  if,  as  his  opponents  allege,  he  at  times 
adopted  questionable  tactics  to  gain  his  ideal, 
the  motive  alone  should  be  the  determining 
factor.  If  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
act  differently,  that  was  not  his  fault,  nor  was 
it  his  fault  either  if  his  efforts  did  not  always 
prove  successful.  On  certain  points  there 
may  exist  legitimate  reason  for  differences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  accomplishments, 
but  no  statesman  was  ever  readier  to  sacri- 
fice his  personal  interests  in  order  that  his 
country  might  benefit.  He  was  ready  even 
to  lead  his  party  if  called  upon,  and  he  was 
equally  as  ready  to  serve  under  Mr.  Golfore. 
There  were  those  who  believed  he  ought 
to  have  served  in  the  former  capacity,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  their  opinions 
known. 

They  argued  that  Mr.  Golfore  was  an 
estimable  politician,  great  as  a  philosopher, 
as  a  man  and  a  speaker,  but  not  as  a  leader. 
Leaders,  they  contended,  were  born,  not 
made,  and  not  even  Mr.  Golfore's  most 
assiduous  admirer  could  honestly  state  that 
he  was  a  born  leader.  They  contrasted  his 
leadership  with  that  of  the  great  Disraeli, 
and  were  appalled  at  the  comparison,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
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both  of  them  quelled  uprisings  in  their  own 
ranks. 

Disraeli,  they  contended,  quelled  rebellious 
followers  with  firmness,  but  not  without  tact. 
His  knowledge  of  human  character  enabled 
him  at  once  to  know  the  true  value  of  every 
man,  and  with  that  knowledge  he  was  able 
to  place  all  of  them  in  their  proper  places, 
in  that  well-known  masterful  way  of  his, 
which  not  only  silenced  the  fractious,  but 
eradicated  the  seething  discontent.  Mr.  Gol- 
fore,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  to  smooth 
away  the  turbulent  water,  but  he  left  behind 
him  the  seething  discontent  which  sooner  or 
later  must  break  forth  again  with  renewed 
and  greater  fury. 

These  openly  avowed  rebellious  utterances 
were  no  doubt  disloyal  to  Mr.  Golfore  as 
leader,  but  in  no  way  did  they  aftect  him 
in  his  private  capacity — he  was  much  too 
respected  for  that.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  growing 
rebellion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  could  have  nipped  it  in  the  bud 
by  prompt  action,  but  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  allowed  matters  to  drift  on  helplessly 
until  he  was  forced  to  act. 

He  remained  silent  while  Mr.  Mettlefold 
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campaigned  the  country,  rousing  it  to  the 
threatening  dangers  of  its  vital  interests 
through  its  fiscal  laws.  His  policy  was  to 
wait  and  see  how  the  public  would  act,  and 
then  to  decide  on  his  course  of  action,  but 
that  was  neither  wise  nor  statesmanlike. 
The  British  public  prefer  a  leader  who  will 
lead  his  party  on  a  great  question,  but  for 
the  leader  who  waits  for  his  party  to  lead 
him,  they  have  no  room  in  their  hearts. 

For  months  the  unrest  prevailed,  growing 
in  daily  volume,  and  so  strong  had  the 
feeling  grown  in  the  Unionist  party,  that 
an  open  avowal  was  made  to  choose  Mr. 
Mettlefold  as  leader.  It  was  then  that 
Mr.  Golfore  acted,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
arrest  the  demoralisation  which  had  set  in. 
Had  his  action  been  strong,  ruin  and  disaster 
might  at  least  have  been  partly  if  not  entirely 
averted,  but  unfortunately  it  was  so  weak, 
that  it  did  nothing  more  than  bring  a  truce. 

Instead  of  declaring  plainly  and  emphati- 
cally his  belief  in  Mr.  Mettlefold's  policy,  he 
bamboozled  his  followers  and  himself  with 
utterances  which,  although  clear  enough  in 
themselves,  were  ambiguous  if  read  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  Mr.  Mettlefold  on  the 
same   subject.      A    clear   statement   of  fact 
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would  have  been  acclaimed  by  all,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  it  would  have  been,  and 
anything  would  have  been  preferred  to  his 
wobbly  statements.  Although  clamoured  for, 
the  clear  statements  did  not  come  forth,  and 
the  consequences  were  that  the  Unionist 
party  were  threatened  with  a  downfall, 
greater  than  any  which  had  as  yet  occurred 
in  the  annals  of  British  history. 

Slowly  and  surely  the  party  drifted  on  to 
destruction.  Feeble  attempts  were  made 
to  stem  the  flow,  but  the  only  result  was  to 
make  destruction  more  certain. 

"Oh!  for  another  Disraeli!"  shouted  one 
politician,  and  the  exclamation  found  echo  in 
a  million  throats. 


XVI 

PARTY   DIFFERENCES 

As  the  months  sped  on,  depression  became 
a  marked  feature  in  Unionist  political  circles. 
Enthusiasm  was  being  crushed  with  relent- 
less force,  and  yet  a  word  from  Mr.  Golfore 
or  Mr.  Mettlefold  would  have  kindled  the 
flame  afresh.  To  have  spoken  their  inner- 
most thoughts,  great  moral  courage  was  re- 
quired, but  they  both  remained  silent.  With 
each  passing  day  the  situation  became  more 
intense,  and  although  thousands  of  the  elec- 
tors longed  for  a  dissolution,  Mr.  Golfore 
still  held  on  firmly  to  office. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  doing  so. 
They  were  of  an  international  nature,  but 
to  the  man  in  the  street  such  reasons  had 
no  real  significance. 

The  people  shouted,  "  Resign  !  Resign ! " 
and  the  very  house-tops  echoed  the  strains. 

At  last  the  split-up  of  the  Unionist  ranks 
began.      Several   followers   declared   them- 
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selves  strong  adherents  of  free  trade,  and 
while  they  did  not  wish  to  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  party,  they  avowed  their 
intentions  to  oppose  Mr.  Mettlefoid's  policy. 
A  few  of  them,  however,  went  further. 
They  severed  their  allegiance  from  their 
party,  and  joined  the  Liberals. 

Amongst  the  latter  few  was  Mr.  Chapel- 
dale.  Ever  on  the  alert,  he  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  when  it  came  he  seized 
it.  An  occasion  was  presented  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  one  day  he  attacked 
his  leaders  and  his  party  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  avowed  he  would  no  longer 
support  them.  His  language,  though  elo- 
quent, was  full  of  invective  and  abuse,  but 
it  appealed  to  the  gallery,  and  that  meant 
much  to  him.  The  bolts  he  hurled  made 
a  clamorous  noise,  but  it  helped  his  pur- 
pose— it  attracted  notice  to  himself.  His 
attitude  was  regarded  as  precocious,  al- 
though not  seriously,  for  a  time,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  extinction  by  ridicule. 
The  fates,  however,  favoured  him  at  last. 

Addressing  the  House  of  Commons  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  he  again  attacked 
his  leader  and  party.  As  formerly,  they 
ignored    his   abuse,    and    there   the   matter 
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would  have  ended,  but  for  a  singular  oc- 
currence. 

Mr.  Golfore,  who  was  present,  rose  and 
left  the  chamber  without  the  slightest  pre- 
meditation, whilst  Mr.  Chapeldale  addressed 
the  House,  and  the  Unionist  party,  mis- 
apprehending their  leader's  intention,  rose 
in  a  body  and  followed  him  into  the  lobby. 

Mr.  Chapeldale  alone  remained  of  the 
party,  still  addressing  the  House.  The 
situation  was  tragic.  The  Liberal  party, 
who  at  once  concluded  the  incident  had 
been  prearranged,  sat  aghast  at  the  strange 
spectacle.  Their  sympathy  was  aroused, 
their  feelings  of  resentment  were  stirred 
to  their  depths,  and  before  these  feelings 
had  resumed  their  normal  state,  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  had  decided  in  their 
hearts  to  welcome  Mr.  Chapeldale  to  their 
ranks. 

No  one  watched  all  these  happenings 
with  keener  interest  than  Arthur,  and  no 
one  was  less  surprised.  He  foresaw  the 
trend  of  events  months  before,  and  im- 
bued with  their  importance,  he  wrote  a 
book  dealing  comprehensively  with  the 
situation.  The  book  met  with  instan- 
taneous   success.       It    was    received    with 
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wonder,  and  was  openly  proclaimed  as  the 
book  of  the  season. 

For  Arthur,  its  success  was  timely  from 
two  points  of  view.  It  stirred  his  party 
to  a  higher  sense  of  duty,  and  the  profits 
from  its  sale  enabled  him  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  the  Conservative  party  in 
Hampstead  to  be  their  candidate,  when 
the  next  General  Election  would  take  place. 
No  one  knew  exactly  when  it  would  take 
place,   but  it  could  not  long  be  delayed. 

The  circumstances  attending  his  candi- 
datureship  were  exceptional,  inasmuch  as 
they  portended  a  three-cornered  fight. 

The  sitting  member  was  an  Unionist, 
but  he  had  declared  himself  a  free  trader, 
and  many  of  his  erstwhile  supporters  were 
determined  that  he  should  be  opposed. 
Hints  to  this  effect  were  conveyed  to  him 
in  several  ways,  but  he  ignored  them,  until 
brought  to  bay,  and  then  he  began  to  show 
alarm. 

Arthur  did  nothing  to  hasten  the  alarm. 
On  the  contrary,  he  advised  using  every 
endeavour  to  avoid  a  three-cornered  con- 
test. He  did  his  best  to  prevent  one,  but 
he  maintained  that  unless  the  sitting  member 
supported  the  policy  of  his  party  he  ought 
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to  be  opposed,  irrespective  of  the  conse- 
quences. When  matters  became  acute, 
the  local  party  decided  to  seek  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Mettlefold,  and  with  that  object  in 
view,  they  wrote  to  the  great  statesman. 

They  received  a  formal  acknowledgment 
of  their  communication,  and  there  it  was 
supposed  by  them  that  the  matter  would 
rest,  as  far  as  Mr.  Mettlefold  was  con- 
cerned. This  conjecture  was  wrong,  for 
within  another  fortnight  they  knew  that 
Arthur  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
great  statesman  himself,  inviting  him  to 
his  house,  to  talk  matters  over.  The 
news  caused  many  a  heart  to  flutter,  for 
on  the  result  of  the  interview  a  great 
political  principle  would  be  decided. 
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At  the  appointed  hour  one  week  later, 
Arthur  handed  his  card  to  the  footman  who 
answered  the  door  of  Mr.  Mettlefold's  town 
residence. 

"  Mr.  Mettlefold  expects  you,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve," the  footman  said. 

*'  I  think  so,"  replied  Arthur. 

"  Will  you  kindly  step  this  way  ?  " 

The  footman  closed  the  door,  and  walked 
through  the  hall ;  Arthur  followed.  Then 
both  of  them  passed  through  a  room  in 
which  Mr.  Mettlefold's  secretary  sat  busily 
engaged  with  the  morning's  correspondence. 
He  exchanged  a  greeting  with  Arthur,  who 
immediately  afterwards  was  shown  into  the 
adjoining  study. 

"  Mr.  Mettlefold  will  be  here  shortly,  sir," 
said  the  footman,  and  then  he  withdrew. 

Arthur  had  no  feeling  of  tremor  when  he 

found  himself  alone,  awaiting  the  entry  of 
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the  great  statesman.  He  looked  around 
him,  and  noted  mentally  with  pleasure  the 
absence  of  displayed  wealth.  The  furniture, 
carpet,  pictures,  everything  was  simple,  and 
showed  refined  taste.  A  small  writing-table 
stood  at  the  top  end  of  the  room,  and  on 
it  was  a  little  flower-glass,  in  which  rested 
a  beautiful  orchid.  The  sight  of  it  set 
Arthur  thinking,  but  he  had  barely  begun 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  walked 
Mr.  Mettlefold.  Arthur  rose  to  receive  the 
greeting. 

*'  I  presume  you  are  the  Mr.  Ellis  whose 
writings  on  the  fiscal  question  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  ? "  Mr.  Mettlefold  began. 

"  I  am,"  Arthur  replied,  modestly. 

"  You've  studied  the  subject  well  ? " 

"  Fairly  well,  I  should  say,  but  there  are 
still  many  aspects  which  require  careful  logical 
reasoning." 

"  Fresh  points,  of  course,  will  always  pre- 
sent themselves  on  a  question  of  fiscal  laws  ; 
the  main  principle,  however,  is  the  thing." 

"  Quite  so ;  but  if  you  will  pardon  my 
saying  so,  there  are  two  distinct  disadvan- 
tages in  your  present  policy  as  enunciated, 
although  in  the  main  they  are  excellent." 

"  And  these  are  ?  " 
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"  The  taxation  of  food,  and  colonial  pre- 
ference." 

"  We  cannot  separate  these  issues  in 
advocating  reform  of  our  fiscal  laws." 

"  There  I  would  differ.  First  of  all,  the 
mere  suggestion  of  the  taxation  of  food  was 
a  tactical  error." 

"On  that  point,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
been  misrepresented.  Our  food  is  already- 
taxed,  and  I  have  only  advocated  taking 
part  of  the  existing  taxes  off  food  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  wheat." 

"  Precisely !  and  that  is  just  where  the 
tactical  error  was  made.  If  you  had  ad- 
vocated taking  half  of  the  existing  taxes 
off  food  and  transferring  them  to  manu- 
factured articles  imported  from  abroad — and 
left  your  wheat  alone — your  policy  would 
have  met  with  almost  unanimous  approval." 

"And  where  would  our  colonies  come  in  ?  " 

"  Their  opportunity  would  come  later,  but 
in  mixing  up  colonial  preference  with  fiscal 
reform,  that  is  where  the  second  tactical 
error  has  been  made." 

"You  cannot  separate  colonial  preference 
from  fiscal  reform." 

"  Why  not  ?  That  is  just  what  ought  to 
be   done,  and    what    will  have  to  be  done 
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before  we  can  make  real  headway.  Let  us 
settle  the  question  of  fiscal  reform  first, 
leaving  wheat  untaxed,  and  when  that  is 
settled,  then  will  be  time  to  take  up  colonial 
preference.  Both  questions  are  formidable 
enough  in  themselves  to  grapple  with  ;  com- 
bined, they  are  practically  impossible  of 
achievement.  At  school  I  remember  writing 
a  maxim  in  my  copybook  which  I  have  never 
forgotten.  It  was,  '  One  thing  at  a  time  and 
that  done  well,  is  as  good  a  rule  as  many 
can  tell." 

"School  maxims  and  politics  are  two  dis- 
tinct matters.  My  contention  is  that  by 
binding  our  colonies  to  the  mother  country 
now,  we  will  be  cementing  together  an 
empire  which  would  be  invulnerable  to  all 
outside  attacks,  and  which  would  do  more 
to  guarantee  international  peace  and  good- 
will than  any  measures  hitherto  adopted." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  what  you  say,  it  is 
only  with  the  methods  of  achievement  that 
I  differ.  My  own  impression  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  working  classes  in  this 
country  will  never  vote  in  favour  of  taxing 
wheat  for  the  mere  sake  of  our  colonies, 
and  without  their  support  nothing  can  be 
done." 
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"  Then  how  otherwise  can  we  give  colonial 
preference  ? " 

**  Assume  firstly  that  we  have  obtained 
fiscal  reform  on  the  lines  I  suggested,  i.e. 
taking  part  of  the  existing  taxes  off  food  and 
transferring  them  to  manufactured  imported 
articles.  Having  achieved  this,  I  would 
then  suggest  that,  as  old-age  pensions  are 
desired,  the  food  taxes  should  be  reimposed, 
and  a  duty  also  placed  upon  wheat.  The 
revenue  derived  would  be  ear-marked  to 
form  a  substantial  foundation  for  old-age 
pensions,  and  the  independence  of  the  work- 
ing classes  would  thereby  be  secured  on  a 
partly  contributed  basis.  It  would  dissociate 
the  recipients  from  pauperism  taint — a  taint 
which  all  struggle  to  avoid — and  incidentally 
the  colonies  would  be  benefited  by  allowing 
their  wheat  into  our  markets,  not  necessarily 
free,  but  at  a  lesser  tariff  rate  than  to  foreign 
countries." 

While  Arthur  gave  forth  his  suggestions, 
Mr.  Mettlefold  sat  intensely  interested, 
keenly  eyeing  the  youthful  politician  with 
mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and  admiration. 
A  pause  ensued,  then  Mr.  Mettlefold  re- 
sumed. 

"  I  fear  there  are  many  objections  to  your 
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proposals,  and  we  have  quite  sufficient  to 
contend  with  already.  There's  retaliation. 
Good  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  doesn't  go 
far  enough,  and  it's  too  indefinite." 

"Mr.  Golfore  seems  firm  about  retalia- 
tion," Arthur  ventured. 

"He  does,  but  I  am  hopeful  of  being  able 
to  convince  him  in  favour  of  my  policy." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  manage  that  ?  " 

"  I  am  hopeful  of  success." 

"  Then  you  are  more  sanguine  than  I 
would  be.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  will  ever  succeed  in  convincing  Mr. 
Golfore  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

"  On  what  grounds  do  you  assert  that  ? " 

"  On  the  grounds  of  common  sense.  At 
heart  Mr.  Golfore  is  a  free  trader,  and  in 
that  respect  he  will  never  really  alter.  He 
may  go  a  certain  length,  but  no  farther. 
Many  of  our  party  have  recognised  this, 
and  that  is  why  they  clamoured  to  have 
you  as  their  leader." 

Arthur's  boldness  in  venturing  on  such 
delicate  ground  came  with  such  suddenness, 
that  at  first  Mr.  Mettlefold  seemed  uncertain 
of  his  reply.  He  hesitated,  then  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling  as  if  seeking  inspiration ; 
or  who  knows,  he  may  have  been  seeing  in 
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a  vision  the  realisation  of  a  lifelong  dream  of 
the  Premiership. 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,"  Mr.  Mettle- 
fold  resumed  slowly  and  deliberately,  "  that 
on  the  main  question  Mr.  Golfore  and  myself 
are  agreed,  although  we  may  differ  in  detail." 

"  That  impression  does  not  prevail  through- 
out our  party,"  Arthur  answered.  "  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  openly  asserted  that  you  both 
disagree,  and  the  party  mean  to  have  you  as 
their  leader  by  some  means  or  other." 

"  You  may  take  it  from  me  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  nothing  will  shake  my 
loyalty  to  Mr.  Golfore." 

"Everybody  must  admire  your  loyalty, 
but  the  question  of  duty  takes  precedence. 
I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation 
to  appoint  as  their  leader  the  strongest  man 
they  possess,  but,  pray,  don't  misunderstand 
me.  No  one  admires  Mr.  Golfore  as  a  man 
more  than  I  do,  but  if  I  admired  him  never 
so  much,  I  would  not  let  my  likes  or  dislikes 
interfere  with  my  duty." 

"And  I  maintain  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
support  Mr.  Golfore." 

"Yes,  that  is  so,  as  long  as  he  is  our 
leader,  but  you  cannot  close  your  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  his   hesitating  attitude  on  the 
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fiscal  question  has  done  more  harm  to  its 
progress  than  all  the  tactics  of  the  Liberal 
and  other  opposition  parties  combined." 

"  I  must  admit,  his  attitude  hasn't  helped 
us.  Perhaps  it's  just  as  well,  because  I 
don't  believe  in  rushing  great  reforms.  The 
people  ought  to  take  time  before  deciding  on 
a  change  of  great  importance." 

"  Quite  correct,  but  they  look  to  their 
leader  for  guidance  all  the  same,  and  at 
present  our  leader  is  looking  to  them  for 
guidance.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  unless  Mr. 
Golfore  defines  his  position  lucidly  and  em- 
phatically, we  shall  receive  the  greatest  defeat 
imaginable  at  the  next  General  Election.  I 
quite  see  the  difficulties  of  your  position,  but 
I  cannot  help  remarking  that  my  father  once 
impressed  upon  me  this  fact,  that  if  anybody 
neglected  their  duty,  they  would  not  escape 
the  consequences.  To  me  it  seems  clear 
that  without  the  leader  of  a  policy  being 
heart  and  soul  in  it,  that  policy  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect  Mr.  Golfore  is  not  heart 
and  soul  in  favour  of  your  policy — I  wish  he 
were — but  you  are.     Need  I  say  more  ?  " 

"No!  As  long  as  Mr.  Golfore  is  our 
leader,  I  will  support  him.  But  tell  me, 
you  have   been   asked  to  stand  for   Hamp- 
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stead  as  a  tariff  reform  candidate  in 
opposition  to  the  sitting  member,  who  is  an 
Unionist  free  trader." 

"That  is  so." 

"  Well,  my  opinion  has  been  sought  for 
with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  endanger- 
ing a  split  in  our  party  by  a  three-cornered 
contest.  On  principle,  I  never  interfere  in 
such  matters.  Each  constituency  should  be 
guided  by  its  own  local  conditions,  but, 
speaking  generally,  I  see  no  reason  why 
every  free  trade  candidate  should  not  be 
opposed,  irrespective  of  whether  he  is  a 
Liberal  or  Conservative.  I  don't  see  how 
it  is  possible  otherwise  to  bring  about 
fiscal  reform." 

"  Neither  do  I,  only  of  course  it  is  awk- 
ward having  to  oppose  an  Unionist." 

"  It  is,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  think 
you  ought  to  stand,  and  if  you  do,  I  wish 
you  every  success,  Mr.  Ellis." 

"  Thanks  very  much  for  your  kind  wishes, 
I  will  do  my  best." 

Mr.  Mettlefold  rose  fi;om  his  chair  as  if 
indicating  that  the  interview  had  terminated, 
but  he  moved  towards  the  fireplace  and  leant 
against  the  mantelpiece  as  if  reluctant  to  let 
Arthur — who  had  also  risen — depart. 
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"  I  am  sorry  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me," 
Mr.  Mettlefold  said,  "I  have  many  engage- 
ments to  keep  this  morning." 

"  There's  just  one  question  I  would  like  to 
put  before  I  go.  May  I  ask  what  were  the 
actual  causes  which  were  responsible  for 
your  conversion  to  the  needs  of  fiscal 
reform  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  should  answer  the 
question,  although  I  have  no  objection  to 
doing  so." 

"  I  won't  press  you  for  an  answer,  only  I 
think  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  what 
the  actual  causes  were." 

"  I  don't  see  that  they  have.  One's  private 
affairs  should  not  concern  the  public.  For 
instance,  it  is  nobody's  business  whether 
Gladstone  cut  his  own  toe-nails  or  had 
some  one  to  do  that  for  him.  Still,  I  don't 
mind  answering  your  question.  Like  most 
free  traders,  I  was  educated  in  the  belief  that 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  free  trade  ought 
not  to  be  questioned,  and  so  I  never  troubled 
to  examine  into  the  wisdom  of  it,  until  one 
day  a  question  was  put  to  me  when  I  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  That 
question  opened  my  eyes.  Thoughts  of  a 
serious  and  reflective  nature  followed,  until 
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at  last  I  became  convinced  that  our 
country's  commercial  supremacy  was  being 
endangered." 

Arthur  thanked  Mr.  Mettlefold  for  his 
explanatory  reply,  and  then  he  made  to  take 
his  departure.  By  this  time  a  friendly  feel- 
ing between  them  had  evolved  from  the  first 
sphinx-like  utterances  of  Mr.  Mettlefold,  but 
Arthur  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  charms 
he  possessed,  to  evoke,  in  so  short  a  time,  so 
much  friendliness.  In  another  moment  the 
interview  had  terminated. 

**  I  again  wish  you  every  success,"  were 
Mr.  Mettlefold's  parting  words,  and  they 
were  uttered  on  the  portals  of  the  house 
where,  little  more  than  an  hour  ago,  Arthur 
had  stood  with  misgivings. 
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Elated,  though  calm,  Arthur  sought  the 
nearest  post-office,  and  despatched  two  tele- 
grams. One  went  to  the  chairman  of  his 
committee,  and  the  other  to  his  election 
agent.     He  worded  both  telegrams  alike — 

"  Splended  interview  with  Mettlefold. 
Lasted  an  hour.    Wished  me  every  success." 

When  the  telegrams  had  been  despatched, 
Arthur  felt  strongly  inclined  to  go  and  see 
their  recipients,  but  he  curbed  his  impatience, 
and  mounting  a  bus,  he  rode  to  his  office  to 
attend  to  his  daily  duties.  This  self-denial 
required  a  great  effort  on  his  part,  and  if 
several  times  during  the  day  his  thoughts 
recurred  to  the  morning's  interview,  that 
was  only  natural. 

It  was  in  these  moments  that  he  wondered 
whether  he  had  in  any  way  exceeded  his 
privilege  in  having  spoken  so  openly  to  Mr. 
Mettlefold,  but  if  he  had  erred,  he  at  least 
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felt  assured  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  being  presumptious  or  discourteous. 
He  pictured  in  his  mind  the  meeting  that 
would  take  place  in  the  evening  with  his 
chairman  and  election  agent  and  himself, 
when  he  would  detail  his  morning's  ex- 
periences, but  much  to  his  own  surprise,  he 
proved  to  be  rather  reticent  on  the  subject. 
He  told  them  only  what  he  deemed  ad- 
visable. He  did  not  wish  to  conceal  any- 
thing from  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
considered  it  would  be  unfair  to  throw  the 
blame  of  a  three-cornered  contest  on  Mr. 
Mettlefold,  so  he  was  very  guarded  in 
narrating  the  details  of  the  interview.  He 
told  them,  however,  that  he  was  now  firmly 
resolved  to  go  to  the  poll  no  matter  what 
transpired.  That  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  every  one  believed,  but  only  politi- 
cians behind  the  scenes  knew  that  its  coming 
was  simply  being  delayed  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Russo-Japan  Treaty.  The 
man  in  the  street  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  cause,  and  he  vilified  Mr.  Golfore 
with  no  uncertain  language,  believing  as  he 
did  that  Mr.  Golfore  was  only  clinging  to 
office  out  of  sheer  personal  desperation  and 
other  unworthy  causes.     In  such  manner  great 
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deeds  and  men  are  misjudged,  and  often 
where  praise  ought  to  be  accorded,  calumny 
and  vituperation  are  the  only  rewards. 

To  a  philosopher  like  Mr.  Golfore  these 
misjudgments  were  without  effect.  He  held 
on  to  office  irrespective  of  the  abuse  which 
was  hurled  at  him  until  he  felt  justified  in 
relinquishing  his  post,  and  at  last,  towards 
the  end  of  1905,  he  resigned  office.  A 
Liberal  Ministry  was  immediately  formed, 
and  it  was  headed  by  a  statesman  who, 
although  possessed  of  many  sound  and  ster- 
ling qualities,  was  even  less  capable  of  lead- 
ing a  party  than  was  Mr.  Golfore.  He 
lacked  several  essential  qualifications  for 
the  post — the  greatest  was  tact.  He  could 
make  a  speech,  but  he  could  not  reply  to 
one.  He  was  obstinate,  but  he  lacked 
grace.  He  was  dogged  but  not  brilliant. 
He  was  respected  but  not  admired,  and  yet 
withal  he  was  the  best  man  that  perhaps 
could  have  been  chosen,  having  regard  to 
the  many  factions  which  formed  his  party. 
He  had  other  disqualifications,  but  supposing 
he  had  ten  times  the  number,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  his  party  getting  into  power. 
The  public  had  had  a  long  spell  of  Unionist 
administration,  and  they  wanted  a  change. 
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Whether  that  change  was  to  be  for  the 
better  or  worse,  they  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider. It  was  enough  that  they  desired  a 
change,  and  meant  to  have  it. 

That  was  the  feeling  throughout  the 
country  when  the  Liberal  party  assumed 
the  reins  of  Government,  and  no  prophet 
was  required  to  forecast,  that  when  they  went 
to  the  polls  with  their  mandate,  they  would 
be  returned  to  office  with  a  majority.  Pre- 
parations to  decide  the  issue  were  begun 
without  delay,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
formalities  were  completed,  it  was  announced 
that  the  General  Election  would  take  place 
in  January  1906.  No  constituency  attracted 
more  attention  during  the  contest  than  did 
Hampstead.  Every  eye  seemed  focussed 
upon  its  doings,  and  Arthur  was  the  centre 
of  it  all.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  get  him 
to  withdraw  his  candidature,  and  all  sorts  of 
inducements  were  offered  to  him  to  do  so. 
To  one  and  all  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  but 
if  they  had  any  effect  upon  him  at  all,  it 
was  only  to  increase  his  determination  to 
fight  all  the  harder. 

Hundreds  of  the  electors  clamoured  to 
hear  him  speak  on  the  opening  night  of 
his  campaign.     One  elector,  who  was  unable 
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to  gain  admission,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  at  least  three  persons  were  turned 
away  from  the  hall  door  for  each  one  who 
gained  admittance.  Excitement  like  it  had 
never  been  known  in  Hampstead  before,  not 
even  when  Arthur  made  his  first  appearance 
after  his  father's  death.  Even  staid  old  men 
were  roused  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
contest,  and  that  was  saying  a  great  deal 
for  Hampstead,  for  in  that  constituency  it 
was  considered  very  bad  form  to  evince 
interest  in  anything — excepting  social  pre- 
dominance. Hence  it  happened  that  the 
electors  turned  out  in  great  numbers  to  hear 
Arthur's  opening  address. 

On  general  political  topics  he  touched  but 
lightly,  and  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  speech  to  the  fiscal  question.  He  told  his 
audience  what  he  had  told  Mr.  Mettlefold, 
and  he  told  it  so  lucidly  and  eloquently,  that 
if  all  the  electors  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales  could  have  heard  him 
simultaneously,  they  must  have  declared 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  policy  he 
advocated.  After  speaking  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  he  said — 

'*  And  now  let  me  say  this  in  conclusion. 
I   have  been  accused  of  causing  a  split  in 
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the  local  ranks  of  the  Unionist  party,  and  that 
by  my  disloyal  action  an  otherwise  safe  seat 
is  being  lost  to  the  opposition.  Why  I  or  any- 
body else  should  be  accused  of  causing  a  split 
is  beyond  my  comprehension.  I  have  no 
such  desire.  I  am  here  to  warn  my  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
them  through  the  continuance  of  our  present 
fiscal  laws,  and  I  seek,  if  possible,  to  avert 
for  them  what  has  happened  to  myself. 
Whether  I  succeed  or  fail  does  not  concern 
me ;  it  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  decide  how 
much  longer  these  dangers  shall  exist.  That 
you  will  in  the  near  future  endeavour  to 
arrest  those  dangers  I  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt ;  but  whether  you  do  so  or 
not,  I  would  wish  you  to  believe  that  in 
placing  my  convictions  before  you,  I  am 
actuated  only  by  the  paramount  desire  to 
be  able  to  say,  when  my  sands  of  time 
have  run  their  course,  that  I  have  done 
my  duty  to  my  country." 

When  the  applause  which  followed  had 
subsided,  one  of  the  audience  rose  and  said — 

"  Will  the  candidate  explain  how  any 
revenue  will  be  derived  from  imported 
manufactured  goods,  when  the  object  of  his 
policy  is  to  exclude  them  ?  " 
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"  The  object  of  my  policy,"  replied  Arthur, 
rising  to  his  feet,  "is  not  to  exclude  manu- 
factured articles  coming  in  from  abroad,  but 
rather  that  those  goods  which  do  come  in 
shall  pay  a  reasonable  toll  for  the  use  of 
our  markets.  At  present,  foreign  manufac- 
turers not  only  do  not  pay  toll  to  us,  but 
they  are  actually  getting  an  advantage  over 
our  own  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  they — 
the  foreigners — escape  paying  income-tax 
and  rates  on  their  sales  here." 

"But,"  persisted  the  questioner,  "sup- 
posing that  the  tax  you  suggest  did  exclude 
practically  all  imported  manufactured  goods, 
how  would  you  raise  your  revenue  from  such 
resources  ? " 

"Firstly,"  Arthur  replied,  "it  practically 
would  be  an  impossibility  to  exclude  all 
manufactures  from  abroad.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  our  imports  in  that  direction  would 
diminish  considerably,  and  if  they  did,  it 
would  mean  more  employment  for  our  own 
workmen  at  home.  More  employment  to 
our  own  workmen  would  mean  less  taxation, 
so  that  whatever  happened,  we,  as  a  nation, 
must  benefit.  Your  question,  however,  proves 
one  thing,  namely,  that  there  are  men  in 
this  country  who  consider  it  a  crime  to  safe- 
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guard  our  own  great  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  yet  they  will  strenuously  advocate 
the  granting  of  that  safeguard  to  foreign 
manufacturers." 

Another  questioner  rose  and  said — 

"If  the  candidate  believes  in  a  universal 
brotherhood,  as  he  stated  in  his  speech,  how 
will  a  tariff  against  foreign  nations  bring  it 
about?" 

"  Let  them  take  down  theirs,"  replied 
Arthur  warmly,  "and  we'll  take  down  ours." 

The  audience  perceived  that  this  question 
was  intended  as  a  trap,  but  the  enthusiastic 
cheer  which  greeted  Arthur's  response  showed 
that  his  reputation  had  been  considerably 
enhanced. 


XIX 

ALICE   AND   ARTHUR    MEET  AGAIN 

While  the  audience  dispersed,  Arthur  found 
himself  confronted  with  an  awkward  situa- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  sudden  and  accidental 
discovery  of  Alice's  presence.  The  sight  of 
Alice's  face  had  set  his  nerves  tino^Hnof  im- 
mediately,  and  he  felt  impelled  to  go  and 
meet  her  as  she  emerged  from  the  hall. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  under  promise 
to  accompany  his  executive  to  his  committee- 
rooms,  where  the  effects  of  the  meeting  and 
future  prospects  and  arrangements  were  to 
be  discussed,  and  he  dared  not  disappoint 
his  supporters.  While  pondering  over  his 
dilemma,  his  election  agent  called  to  him 
o  follow,  as  the  executive  had  already 
departed. 

**  I  will  follow  shortly,"  Arthur  replied, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  said.  As  a  pre- 
text for  delay,  he  engaged  the  hall-keeper 

in  conversation,  and  when  the  hall  had  been 
169 
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emptied,  he  left  quietly  by  a  side  door. 
Groups  of  people  were  hanging  around 
engaged  in  animated  discussion,  but  none 
of  them  observed  Arthur  as  he  passed  them 
by.  Their  eagerness,  combined  with  the 
defective  lamplight,  was  responsible  for  their 
apparent  indifference,  and  Arthur  felt  re- 
lieved at  his  unobserved  escape.  He  looked 
up  and  down  the  street  on  both  sides,  pierc- 
ing the  dark  night  in  search  of  Alice's  form, 
but  he  saw  no  signs  of  her.  He  hurried 
forward  in  the  hopes  of  finding  her,  and 
suddenly  he  observed  a  young  lady  leave 
another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
several  yards  ahead,  and  she  began  crossing 
the  road  in  his  direction.  Almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  saw  it  was  Alice,  and 
he  walked  towards  her. 

Their  meeting  was  calm,  though  slightly 
strained,  but  that  was  not  surprising,  con- 
sidering that  more  than  three  years  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  last  met. 

"  I  suppose  you  waited  behind  purposely 
to  avoid  me  ?  "  Alice  said. 

"How  can  you  suggest  such  a  thing?" 
queried  Arthur  in  reply. 

"  It  seemed  so  to  me.  Perhaps  you  would 
rather  you  hadn't  seen  me  to-night  ?  " 
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"  Not  if  you  are  going  to  say  such  foolish 
things.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am 
more  than  delighted  to  see  you.  What  made 
you  imagine  that  I  wished  to  avoid  you  ?  " 

"  Because  several  times  you  looked  at 
me  during  your  speech,  but  never  recog- 
nised me  once." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  may  have 
looked  at  you,  but  certainly  I  did  not  notice 
you  until  after  the  meeting  was  over." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  for  having  misjudged 
you,  only  I  did  think  all  the  time  that  you 
saw  me.     Are  you  walking  my  way  ? " 

"Partly.  I  have  to  go  to  my  committee- 
rooms  to  meet  my  executive,  but  I  will  walk 
part  of  the  way  with  you.  Is  there  any  one 
with  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  Lady  Bentley.  If  you  will  excuse 
me  for  a  minute,  I  will  ask  her  to  walk  on  in 
front  of  us  for  a  little.  I  am  sure  she  won't 
mind  my  rudeness  under  the  circumstances. 
She  knows  that  I  am  dying  to  talk  to  you." 

Before  Arthur  could  offer  any  remon- 
strance, Alice  recrossed  the  street  and  spoke 
to  Lady  Bentley,  who  immediately  after- 
wards started  off  walking  slowly  in  advance 
by  herself,  while  Arthur  followed  across  the 
street  to  rejoin  Alice. 
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After  saying  Lady  Bentley  didn't  mind 
walking  on  in  front,  Alice  resumed :  "I 
was  proud  of  you  to-night.  You  spoke 
splendidly.  I  must  say,  though,  that  I  felt 
nervous  all  the  time." 

"Have  you  nothing  else  to  talk  about.-*" 
Arthur  said. 

"  Heaps  and  heaps,  only  I  don't  know 
what  to  begin  first.  You  know  you  have 
been  very  naughty  to  have  kept  away 
from  me  all  this  time.  If  you  knew  how 
much  I  have  suffered  since  that  awful 
morning  in  Regent's  Park." 

"  You  know  I  couldn't  help  myself." 

"  You  could  have  written  to  me." 

"  Yes,  but  that  would  only  have  made  our 
separation  all  the  harder  to  bear." 

"  Perhaps  to  you,  but  not  to  me ;  even  a 
line  would  have  been  preferable  to  un- 
certainty. I  used  to  think  all  sorts  of  things 
about  you,  wondering  where  you  were  and 
how  you  were  getting  on.  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  known." 

"So  would  I  have  done  about  you,  but  I 
did  it  for  the  best.  Well,  never  mind  now, 
we  can't  recall  the  past.  Tell  me,  have 
you  been  keeping  in  good  health  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  bed  for  three  days  after  I  left 
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you  at  Regent's  Park,  and  auntie  was  much 
upset.  She  was  afraid  that  I  was  going 
to  be  ill,  but  I  soon  got  better.  During 
the  next  eight  or  nine  weeks  I  kept  fairly 
well,  and  then  afterwards  I  turned  ill.  It 
was  through  you." 

"  Through  me  !  " 

"  Yes,  through  you.  I  found  out  where 
you  were  staying,  and  I  used  to  go  every 
morning  and  walk  up  and  down  the  vicinity 
hoping  to  meet  you.  Auntie  used  to 
question  me  as  to  where  I  went,  and  what 
between  evading  her  questions  and  the  dis- 
appointment at  not  seeing  you  even  once,  I 
suppose  my  system  got  run  down." 

"  You  were  foolish  to  have  done  such  a 
thing." 

'*  That's  a  very  cruel  remark  for  you  to 
make  ;  but  there,  I  don't  expect  that  any  man 
can  understand  a  woman's  feelings." 

*'  Do  you  imagine,  because  I  don't  wear 
my  feelings  on  my  sleeve,  that  I  suffered 
inwardly  less  than  you  did  ?  " 

"  You  could  never  have  suffered  so  much 
as  I  did,  or  you  wouldn't  have  remained 
away  from  me  so  long." 

"Suffered!  did  you  say?  God  alone 
knows    how    I    have    suffered.      If    I    had 
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known  what  I  had  to  go  through  I  never 
could  have  faced  such  trials." 

Alice  nestled  closer  to  Arthur  while  he 
spoke,  and  in  that  moment  she  seemed  to 
have  experienced  all  his  sufferings. 

"Forgive  me!"  she  pleaded,  "for  what  I 
have  said.     I  understand." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  must  leave  you  now.  Will 
you  excuse  me  ?  " 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  rush  off  so 
soon  }  " 

"  More  than  necessary.  My  executive  are 
waiting  for  me,  and  they'll  wonder  what  has 
happened.  I  told  my  election  agent  I  would 
follow  him  immediately." 

"  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  just  now,  but  possibly  after 
the  election." 

"Why  not  during  the  election  ?  Perhaps 
I  could  help  you." 

"  I  am  sure  you  could,  but  I  think  it 
better  you  should  not.  People  would  notice 
it  and  talk." 

"  You  don't  mind  that,  do  you  .-*  " 

"  I  don't.  I  was  thinking  about  you,  and 
not  myself." 

"  I  don't  care  what  the  people  say  about 

>> 
me. 
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"That  may  be,  but  there's  your  aunt  to 
consider." 

"  Auntie  won't  mind  either.  She's  been 
sorry  long  ago  for  what  has  happened." 

"  Please  don't  let  us  reopen  that  page,  it  is 
better  we  should  consider  it  sealed  for  ever." 

"Won't  you  come  and  see  auntie  or 
myself  during  the  election  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  better  not  to." 

"Will  you  come  and  see  us  after  the 
election  then  ? " 

"  I  may.     It  all  depends." 

"On  what?" 

"  The  result." 

"  Why  should  your  visit  depend  upon  the 
result  ? " 

"In  this  way.  If  I  succeed,  I  will  go  to 
your  aunt,  and  ask  her  to  let  you  become  my 
wife." 

"  I  think  she  would  consent  to  that  even 
although  you  did  not  succeed." 

Alice  lowered  her  head  as  she  spoke, 
giving  to  her  speech  that  modesty  which 
suited  her  so  well. 

"  Say  you'll  come,"  she  continued  per- 
suasively, "  no  matter  what  the  result  may 
be.  Your  visit  would  make  auntie  and  me 
so  happy." 
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"  Please  don't  press  me,  you  only  make 
matters  all  the  harder  for  me.  I  promise 
you  now  that  if  I  am  successful  at  the  poll, 
I  will  visit  Oak  Grange  before  anywhere 
else." 

So  matters  were  settled.  Alice  rejoined 
Lady  Bentley,  who  had  stood  waiting  a  little 
way  off,  and  Arthur  hastened  to  meet  his 
committee,  where  a  rousing  reception 
awaited  him. 


XX 

THE  STRUGGLE  TO  WIN  HAMPSTEAD 

As  each  day  came  and  went,  the  interest 
in  the  Hampstead  election  grew  more  in- 
tensified. Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
Arthur's  success  would  have  been  assured, 
but  as  the  contest  was  a  three-cornered  one, 
the  result  was  regarded  as  doubtful.  The 
Liberal  candidate  was  a  good  speaker,  was 
influentially  supported  and  popularly  re- 
ceived, so  much  so  that  he  openly  spoke 
of  his  success  as  an  absolute  certainty.  The 
Unionist  free  trade  candidate  had  also 
many  influential  supporters,  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  his  personality  as  for  his  philan- 
thropy and  liberality. 

Not  many  months  prior  to  the  election  he 
had  presented  the  borough  with  a  beautiful 
park,  had  built  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
district  hospital,  and  lavished  wealth  and 
gifts  in  other  directions.  Although  he 
claimed   adherence   to  the    Unionist   party, 

^"  M 
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his  views  were  purely  radical,  excepting  on 
the  Home  Rule  question,  to  which  he  was 
resolutely  opposed.  He  favoured  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  but  his  party  closed 
their  eyes  and  swallowed  the  pill.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  party  programme  on  the 
licensing  question  with  all  that  vehemence 
and  invective  characteristic  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  and  if  his  will  could  have  been 
exercised,  all  those  who  depended  upon  the 
licensing  trade  for  their  livelihood  would 
have  been  swept  out  of  existence.  But  he 
was  wealthy,  and  so  he  was  tolerated. 

In  a  small  townlet  which  had  grown  up 
on  his  estate,  not  a  single  licensing  tenant 
was  allowed  thereon,  because  he  openly 
preached  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  wine 
and  spirit  trade,  and  yet  he  was  known  to 
possess  the  finest  private  wine-cellar  in  Great 
Britain.  His  attitude  was  all  the  more  enig- 
matical inasmuch  as  he  was  a  total  abstainer 
himself,  but  how  he  reconciled  those  prin- 
ciples with  possessing  the  finest  private  wine- 
cellar  in  the  country,  no  one  could  under- 
stand. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  any  one  to 
attempt  to  understand.  It  was  sufficient  that 
this    Unionist   free   trader   was   enormously 
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wealthy,  and  riches  ever  had  its  sycophants. 
The  Liberal  party  was  no  better  than  the 
Unionist  party,  for  the  local  wire-pullers  in 
Hampstead  actually  approached  the  Unionist 
free  trader  to  become  their  candidate — not- 
withstanding his  opposition  to  Home  Rule. 
Of  course  he  refused,  and  they  then  adopted 
a  full-fledged  Radical. 

Curiously  enough,  he  also  was  a  tem- 
perance reformer.  He  denounced  the  evils 
of  alcoholism — on  the  public  platform — but 
privately  he  held  different  views.  At  least 
so  his  friends  were  compelled  to  admit,  for 
they  knew  that  he  relished  a  whisky  and 
soda  as  much  as  the  best  of  them  did. 

Arthur  also  knew  these  facts,  but  he 
abstained  from  referring  to  them  in  his 
speeches.  He  maintained  that  so  long  as 
the  people  obeyed  their  country's  laws,  their 
private  affairs  ought  not  to  be  dragged  into 
public  light.  To  God  alone  they  were  re- 
ponsible  for  their  actions,  and  no  one  but 
He  had  a  right  to  judge  them. 

Arthur,  however,  could  not  refrain  from 
reflecting  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
opposing  candidates,  for  he  felt  that  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  those  inconsistencies, 
more  harm  was  done  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
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perance  reform  than  could  ever  arise  from 
the  abuse  of  alcoholism  itself.  During  the 
election  he  contented  himself  with  drinking 
hot  milk,  but  when  he  was  interviewed  by  a 
deputation  of  temperance  workers,  he  told 
them  that  while  he  strongly  favoured  mod- 
eration in  drinking,  he  was  emphatically 
opposed  to  the  absurd  antagonistic  attitude 
which  they  adopted  to  enforce  their  prin- 
ciples. He  told  them  also  that  he  believed 
wine  was  given  by  a  wise  Providence  for 
those  to  enjoy  it  who  could,  and  for  any 
person  to  interfere  in  their  rights  was  an 
unpardonable  outrage  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  By  all  means,  he  urged,  advocate 
the  evils  of  excessive  indulgence — but  that 
principle  of  excess  should  be  applied  to 
everything  else,  and  not  to  alcoholism  alone. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  reform  of  excess  was 
ever  to  be  attained,  it  could  never  be  achieved 
through  legislation,  as  the  question  of  control 
was  one  of  mind,  and  mind  alone,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  control  the  mind  was  by 
practising  self-abnegation. 

Various  kinds  of  deputations  waited  upon 
Arthur,  and  to  each  of  their  questions  he 
gave  replies,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
meant  the  loss  or  gain  of  votes.     From  the 
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outset  of  the  contest  he  was  determined  not 
to  curry  favour  by  making  promises  which 
he  knew  could  never  be  fulfilled,  for  he  saw 
the  growing  evils  which  had  already  been 
created  through  false  promises. 

The  greatest  of  those  evils  was  the  spread- 
ing of  principles  which  were  named  Socialism, 
but  which  bore  no  interpretation  to  the  real 
meaning  of  that  word,  and  ideas  were  being 
promulgated^  broadcast  that,  once  implanted, 
would  be  difficult  to  eradicate.  How  to 
eradicate  them  would  be  one  of  the  solutions 
of  the  near  future,  but  which  party  in  the 
State  would  solve  the  problem  was  a  ques- 
tion he  could  not  answer,  as  it  was  perfectly 
apparent  to  him  that  an  entire  change  in 
parties  must  take  place  sooner  or  later. 

Moderate-thinking  Liberals  must  break 
away  from  the  ranks  of  the  extremists,  and 
where  would  they  seek  a  haven  but  in  the 
Unionist  fold  ?  Whichever  party  solved  the 
so-called  question  of  Socialism,  the  blame 
would  ever  attach  to  the  erstwhile  Liberal 
party,  for  they  it  was  who  taught  the  people 
to  clamour  for  impossibilities.  That  they 
should  reap  the  whirlwind  results  of  their 
sowing,  few  will  attempt  to  deny,  but  it  may 
also  be  asked,  "Are  the  Unionists  themselves 
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free  from  blame?"  Even  their  enthusiastic 
adherents  cannot  truthfully  say  that  they 
are,  because  they  know  that  their  party  has 
not  faithfully  carried  out  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples instilled  into  them  by  Disraeli. 

Arthur  made  reference  to  these  important 
issues  in  one  of  his  platform  addresses,  but 
the  electors  seemed  to  pay  little  attention 
to  his  remarks  on  these  matters.  Their 
whole  interest  appeared  to  be  centred  on 
the  fiscal  question,  and  to  that  end  he 
almost  entirely  devoted  all  his  speeches. 

Two  days  before  the  polling-day,  a  fresh 
interest  was  added  to  the  contest.  Arthur's 
election  agent  had  ordered  posters  to  be 
printed  with  the  following  words  : — 

"  Mr.  Ellis,  I  wish  you  every  success. 

"  Mettlefold." 

In  due  course  the  posters  were  duly  pla- 
carded throughout  the  constituency,  without 
Arthur's  knowledge.  When  he  saw  them 
he  felt  greatly  annoyed,  and  he  immediately 
sought  his  election  agent  to  reprimand  him 
for  his  well-meaning  zeal. 

"  You  know  perfectly  well,"  Arthur  said 
in  angry  tones,  "  that  I  did  not  wish  you 
to   drag    Mr.    Mettlefold's   name    into    this 
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contest.  There's  sure  to  be  a  big  row  over 
this,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  it 
whatever.  Besides,  I  don't  believe  in  these 
benedictions." 

"  They  carry  weight,"  replied  the  election 
agent. 

"  I  don't  think  that  they  do,  but  I  don't 
care  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  it  is  upon 
the  organisation  of  the  constituency  that  the 
results  of  an  election  mostly  depend,  and 
that  is  the  line  upon  which  we  must  go  to 
the  poll." 

As  they  were  conversing,  a  telegraph 
messenger  entered  and  handed  Arthur  a 
telegram.  After  reading  it,  he  told  the 
messenger  to  withdraw,  and  then  handing 
the  telegram  to  his  agent,  he  said — 

"  Read  this." 

A  look  of  perplexity  stole  over  the  election 
agent's  face  while  he  perused  the  telegram. 

"  Poster  containing  my  wishes  for  your 
success  must  be  withdrawn  and  contradicted 
as  unauthorised.  Mettlefold." 

"  What  do  you  propose  doing  now  ?  "  said 
Arthur,  after  an  acute  silence  of  several 
seconds. 

**  We'll  have  to  do  something  at  once,  but 
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I  am  not  going  to  allow  you  to  contradict 
the  statement  on  the  poster,"  the  election 
agent  replied. 

"You  forget  I  am  the  candidate." 
"And  you  forget  I  am  the  agent." 
**  Well,  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 
"  That  we  have   the   poster   covered   by 
another." 

"  And  what  reply  shall  we  send  to  Mr. 
Mettlefold .? " 

"Let  me  think!  Ah!  now  I've  got  it. 
Wire  back  something  to  the  effect  that  while 
you  regret  the  poster  having  been  issued 
without  your  knowledge,  you  cannot  under- 
take to  contradict  the  truth  of  it,  but  that 
you  have  given  instructions  to  have  all  the 
posters  containing  the  statement  covered." 

After  discussing  the  matter  further,  it  was 
eventually  decided  to  despatch  a  telegram  to 
Mr.  Mettlefold,  in  the  terms  originally  sug- 
gested, and  the  incident  was  then  considered 
closed.  So  it  proved  to  be  as  far  as  Arthur 
was  concerned,  but  not  Mr.  Mettlefold.  The 
opposition  party  got  hold  of  the  poster,  and 
they  spared  no  pains  to  misrepresent  Mr. 
Mettlefold  as  the  avowed  destructor  of  the 
Unionist  party. 

He  ignored  the  taunts. 
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By  this  time  the  election  of  1906  was  in  full 
swing.  Several  of  the  constituencies  had 
already  polled,  and  the  results  gave  evidence 
of  the  expectant  Unionist  rout.  Seats  which 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  safe  for  Union- 
ists had  been  won  by  the  Liberals,  and  many 
wondered  whether  Hampstead  would  follow 
suit. 

The  polling  in  Hampstead  was  begun 
amidst  intense  excitement,  and  during  the 
whole  day,  until  the  close  of  the  poll,  the 
interest  was  maintained  throughout.  To 
hazard  the  name  of  the  likely  successful 
candidate  was  a  difficult  task,  but  each  party 
was  confident  of  winning  the  seat  for  their 
respective  candidate. 

Hardly  had  the  last  vote  been  recorded, 
when  the  ballot-boxes  were  conveyed  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  Town  Hall.  The 
counting   of  the  votes  was  begun    without 
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delay,  and  as  the  task  was  proceeding,  it 
became  evident  that  the  result  would  be 
very  close. 

The  Liberal  candidate  was  the  first  to 
arrive  on  the  scene,  accompanied  by  three 
friends — the  number  permitted  by  the  regu- 
lations to  accompany  a  candidate — and  he 
showed  by  his  manner  that  he  regarded  his 
victory  as  absolutely  certain.  So  much  so 
indeed  was  this  the  case,  that  he  had  actu- 
ally prepared  a  triumphant  speech  which  he 
was  going  to  deliver  to  his  committee  after 
the  declaration  of  the  poll.  The  Unionist 
free  trader  was  the  next  to  arrive  with  his 
three  friends,  and  when  Arthur  with  his 
friends  arrived  nearly  an  hour  later,  he  found 
his  opponents  pacing  the  floor  with  such  an 
intense  look  on  their  faces  that  he  was  almost 
provoked  to  laughter. 

"You  would  think  they  were  awaiting 
their  death  sentence,"  Arthur  whispered  to 
his  election  agent. 

"  To  judge  from  their  faces,"  the  election 
agent  responded,  "  the  figures  must  be 
close." 

Suddenly  the  look  of  anxiety  on  the 
Liberal  candidate's  face  was  observed  to 
deepen,     and    immediately     afterwards    he 
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crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  to  a 
seat. 

Arthur,  who  had  met  him  several  times 
during  the  election,  went  forward  to  inquire 
if  he  felt  ill,  but  before  he  reached  him,  he 
was  informed  by  some  one  that  the  Liberal 
candidate  was  only  suffering  from  the  strain 
through  watching  the  enumerating  proceed- 
ings. It  transpired  that  although  the  figures 
were  very  close,  the  Liberal  candidate  had 
held  the  lead  until  that  moment,  and  then  he 
was  superseded  by  the  Unionist  free  trade 
candidate,  whose  face  became  aglow  with 
suppressed  excitement. 

Arthur,  although  he  came  third,  betrayed 
no  signs  of  emotion,  as  he  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  as  if  he  was  a  spectator  instead 
of  a  participator  in  the  scene.  He  knew 
that  no  amount  of  anxiety  or  worry  could 
alter  the  result  of  the  counting,  and  so  he 
moved  about  with  extraordinary  indifference, 
conquering  his  impatience  which  strove  for 
mastery,  talking  to  one  candidate  and  then 
to  the  other. 

The  next  hour  passed  slowly,  but  it 
passed,  and  then  a  slight  commotion  en- 
sued. Like  a  flash,  the  news  spread  from 
one    to    the   other,    that   the   Unionist   free 
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trade  candidate  was  victorious,  having 
been  returned  by  thirteen  votes  more  than 
the  Liberal  candidate,  and  seventy-seven 
more  than  Arthur.  The  figures  had  yet  to 
be  officially  declared,  but  no  one  doubted 
their  authenticity.  A  hubbub  of  voices 
arose  throughout  the  room.  Every  one  be- 
gan to  eagerly  discuss  the  result,  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  by  all  to  rush 
for  the  door,  immediately  the  returning- 
officer  made  his  announcement.  Before 
he  could  do  so  a  few  necessary  formalities 
had  to  be  gone  through.  The  rival  elec- 
tion agents  had  to  formally  agree  upon 
the  spoilt  papers,  in  conclave  with  the 
returning-officer,  and  while  they  were  so 
engaged,  Arthur  moved  forward  to  the 
victor,  and  congratulated  him  upon  his 
success.  Then  he  crossed  to  where  the 
Liberal  candidate  was  seated,  a  picture  of 
abject  misery  and  utter  hopelessness,  and 
sympathised  with  him  upon  his  defeat. 

"  I  think,"  said  Arthur,  "you  ought  to  go 
and  congratulate  the  victor." 

"  I  can't,"  the  Liberal  candidate  replied, 
almost  inaudibly. 

*'  It's  as  little  as  you  can  do." 
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"  I  don't  care !  I  can't !  my  heart's  not 
in  it." 

"  Silence ! "  rang  out  a  voice  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  on  looking 
round,  Arthur  saw  the  returning-officer 
standing  ready  to  declare  the  official  re- 
sult. Nothing  else  was  expected  beyond 
the  figures  already  known  to  all,  and 
nothing  differently  happened,  but  as  soon 
as  the  result  was  declared,  the  three  candi- 
dates briefly  thanked  the  presiding  officer, 
and  in  the  next  instant  every  one  started 
rushing  from  the  room  to  spread  the  news. 

The  Unionist  free  trade  candidate  set 
off  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
supporters,  the  Liberal  candidate  drove  to 
his  hotel,  to  conceal  his  chagrin  from  his 
friends,  and  Arthur,  disappointed,  but  un- 
crushed,  went  to  thank  his  committee  for 
their  strenuous  efforts  on  his  behalf. 

While  still  in  the  act  of  thanking  them, 
a  messenger  arrived  from  the  Town  Hall 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  to  inform 
him  that  a  bundle  of  one  hundred  votes, 
which  had  been  recorded  in  his  favour, 
were  found  on  the  floor  before  the  enume- 
rators had  left,  and  that  a  recount  had  been 
ordered  by  the  returning-officer. 
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"If  this  information  proves  correct,"  said 
Arthur's  chairman  to  the  committee,  "  it 
means  that  Mr.  Ellis  is  the  member  for 
Hampstead." 

Cheers  followed. 

"  I  saw  the  bundle  of  votes  with  my 
own  eyes,"  the  messenger  shouted,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  opened  the  floodgates  of 
restraint,  for  the  committee  broke  out  into 
one  loud  prolonged  yell.  Many  of  them 
endeavoured  to  shake  Arthur's  hand,  and 
for  a  time  pandemonium  prevailed.  So 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  might  have 
been  anywhere,  but  certainly  not  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  wild  scene  as  he  was. 

His  thoughts  had  become  centred  upon 
Alice  and  the  future,  and  he  pictured  to 
himself  in  happiness  the  pride  which  he 
felt  would  follow,  when  he  at  last  would 
be  able  to  ask  her  once  more  to  become 
his  wife. 

His  happiness,  however,  was  short-lived. 

Eventually  he  was  informed  that  the 
recount  had  taken  place,  and  that  the 
first  figures  had  proved  correct.  He  bore 
the  heavy  blow  bravely,  so  bravely,  in- 
deed, that  the  audience  burst  into  cheers, 
but  the  cheering  did  not  long  endure.     Light 
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hearts  had  been  turned  to  lead,  and  joy 
gave  way  to  depression,  all  helping  to  form 
a  scene  which  stood  out  unique  in  political 
history.  Regretful  speeches  followed.  Then 
slowly  and  sadly  the  crowd  dispersed,  and 
left  alone  at  last,  Arthur  bent  his  footsteps 
towards  his  lodgings,  to  seek  solace  in 
privacy.  Fatigued  and  dejected,  but  still 
clinging  to  hope,  he  dropped,  rather  than 
sat,  in  his  favourite  wicker-chair,  immedi- 
ately he  entered  his  room.  Supper  was 
spread  for  him,  but  he  was  too  tired  to 
eat,  and  he  gave  himself  over  to  reflection. 
The  fire  flames  in  front  of  him  began 
to  flicker,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  stir  the 
dying  embers.  He  gazed  at  them  ab- 
stractedly, as  if  seeking  a  glimpse  into  the 
future,  but  no  glimpse  came.  Still  on  he 
gazed,  until  nature  had  its  own  way,  by 
sending  him  off  into  a  deep,  sweet  sleep. 
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How  long  he  had  slept  Arthur  had  not  the 
remotest  idea,  when  he  awakened  and  found 
himself  in  his  favourite  wicker-chair.  The 
lamp  was  burning,  but  the  fire  had  gone  out, 
and  he  felt  stiff  and  cold.  There  was  no 
clock  in  the  room,  so  he  had  to  pull  out  his 
watch  to  look  at  the  time,  and  then  he  saw 
it  was  nearly  a  quarter  past  four.  He  un- 
dressed himself,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he 
was  again  snugly  asleep  in  bed,  where  he  lay 
until  past  eight  o'clock. 

When  he  again  awakened  he  felt  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  resolved  upon  spending  the 
day  in  bed  ;  but  it  occurred  to  him  after- 
wards that  his  non-appearance  outside  during 
the  day  would  be  misconstrued  into  an  act  of 
funk,  so  he  made  an  extra  effort  and  rose. 

Breakfast  over,  he  attended  to  some  cor- 
respondence, glanced  at  the  morning  news- 
paper, and  then  set  out  to  thank  in  person 
192 
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those  of  his  supporters  who  had  worked  so 
hard  for  him.  On  his  way  he  went  into  a 
telephone  call-box  and  sent  word  to  his  chief 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  attend  to  his 
duties  that  day. 

He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  mak- 
ing calls,  and  everywhere  he  was  greeted 
with  hearty  welcome.  Even  his  opponents 
showered  him  with  their  praise,  and  several 
of  them  actually  expressed  their  regret  at  not 
having  voted  for  him  on  the  previous  day. 

When  Arthur  returned  to  his  lodgings  he 
found  a  shoal  of  letters  and  telegrams  await- 
ing him.  To  wade  through  them  all  was  a 
wearisome  task,  for  the  language  in  each  of 
them  was  couched  in  almost  identical  phra- 
seology, generally  regretting  his  bad  luck 
and  wishing  him  better  success  on  the  next 
occasion. 

One  letter  was  different  to  the  others.  It 
was  from  Alice.  He  recognised  her  hand- 
writing on  the  envelope,  and  he  hesitated  for 
a  time  to  open  it. 

At  last  he  opened  it  and  read — 

"  Oak  Grange,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W., 
January  19,  1906. 

"  My  dearest  Arthur, — Try  as  I  will  I 
cannot  refrain  from  writing  this  letter  to  you. 

N 
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No  force  in  the  world  could  prevent  me.  I 
feel  I  must  write,  and  write  I  will.  I  know 
after  what  you've  said  you  will  think  me 
weak  for  writing  to  you,  but  I  repeat,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  doing  so.  Indeed,  I 
firmly  believe  if  I  did  not  write,  my  very 
heart  would  wreck  itself.  If  only  you  could 
realise  my  feelings — but  there,  I  won't  bother 
you  with  my  feelings.  I  want  to  write  about 
you.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  and 
how  proud  I  am  at  your  behaviour  last  night. 
I  know  everything ;  I  have  heard  it  all — 
how  you  behaved  during  the  counting  of  the 
votes  and  when  the  result  was  declared. 
Every  minute  seemed  ages  to  me  while  the 
counting  was  going  on,  and  when  I  heard 
you  had  lost  by  seventy-seven  votes,  I  could 
have  screamed  with  vexation.  Not  for  my- 
self, but  for  you.  And  then  afterwards  I 
thought  that  if  you  had  won,  you  could  not 
have  shown  such  splendid  bravery  as  at  your 
defeat,  so  I  felt  more  composed.  The  most 
trying  time  was  when  the  news  of  the  found 
bundle  of  votes  was  telephoned  through  to 
me.  I  nearly  jumped  for  joy,  and  even 
Auntie,  who  never  shows  her  feelings,  got 
terribly  excited.  I  wondered  then  if  you 
would  keep  your  promise  to  visit  Oak  Grange 
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first  of  all  places,  and  I  waited  with  intense 
impatience  for  your  arrival.  You  didn't 
come,  so  I  telephoned  to  some  one  to  inquire 
if  they  knew  where  you  were,  and  they  told 
me  you  were  still  with  your  committee. 
How  I  longed  then  for  a  glimpse  of  you ! 
I  tried  to  picture  you  in  my  imagination,  but 
my  brain  was  so  excited  that  I  could  picture 
nothing  distinctly.  Then  I  got  the  news 
that  the  recount  had  taken  place,  and  that 
after  all  you  were  unsuccessful.  I  was  too 
excited  to  cry.  Auntie  became  very  irrit- 
able, and  although  I  knew  she  was  dying  to 
talk  to  me  about  your  bad  luck,  she  never 
said  a  word.  Shortly  afterwards  she  went 
to  her  bed,  and  I  went  to  mine.  Sleep  was 
out  of  the  question.  I  lay  until  after  four 
o'clock  trying  to  control  my  excitement,  but 
I  couldn't,  and  then  at  last  I  rose,  determined 
to  find  relief  through  writing  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  think  I  want  to  ask  you  to  break 
your  resolve.  If  so,  you  are  mistaken. 
Were  it  to  take  ever  so  many  years  for  you 
to  get  into  Parliament,  I  would  still  wait. 
After  such  a  fight  as  you  have  made,  no  one 
could  doubt  that  a  parliamentary  career  is 
your  proper  sphere  in  this  life.  That  you 
will  fulfil  it,  and  fulfil  it  well,  I  do  not  doubt. 
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If  a  woman's  pure  love  and  sincere  wishes 
can  help  you  in  that  career,  they  are  offered 
to  you  by  me  now,  as  in  the  past,  and  for 
evermore. — Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"Alice. 

"  P.S. — I  hardly  know  whether  to  add 
that  Mr.  Chapeldale  proposed  to  me  several 
months  ago.  It  was  all  through  Auntie  that 
he  did  it,  because  I  don't  think  he  cares  for 
me  more  than  as  a  friend.  We  are  quite 
good  friends  all  the  same.  He  writes  to 
Auntie  occasionally.  In  his  last  letter  he 
stated  that  he  felt  certain  of  winning  his 
seat,  and  that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  Golfore 
would  be  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majo- 
rity. It  will  serve  him  right  if  he  is,  because 
nobody  seems  to  understand  his  views  on  the 
fiscal  question  ;  but  I  hope  all  the  same  that 
he  wins." 

When  Arthur  had  finished  reading  Alice's 
letter  he  read  it  a  second  time  and  then  a 
third  time  before  he  laid  it  aside.  He  had 
been  greatly  solaced  by  it,  and  he  felt  as  if  a 
new  lease  of  life  had  come  to  him.  He  felt, 
too,  that  he  was  unworthy  to  receive  such  a 
letter,  but  he  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to 
try  and  reach  the  lofty  pinnacle  upon  which 
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Alice  had  placed  him.  The  task,  he  knew, 
would  be  a  difficult  one,  but  for  her  sake  he 
would  not  shrink  from  attempting  to  accom- 
plish it. 

The  letter  almost  called  for  a  reply,  but 
Arthur  could  not  trust  himself  to  answer  it, 
at  least  not  then.  He  would  wait  until  he 
could  do  so,  properly.  Fate  would  surely 
not  for  ever  circumvent  his  plans.  It  had 
done  so  long  enough  already,  but  even 
although  it  was  determined  to  continue  still 
longer,  he  was  equally  determined  to  resist 
its  encroaches. 

He  retired  to  rest  early  that  evening,  and 
all  next  day  he  remained  in  bed.  Several 
persons  called  to  see  him  during  the  day,  but 
he  did  not  receive  any  of  them.  At  frequent 
intervals  fresh  editions  of  the  newspapers 
were  brought  to  him  giving  the  latest  election 
results,  and  these  were  far  from  being  encour- 
aging. Defeat  after  defeat  of  the  Unionist 
candidates  were  being  published,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  every  constituency  throughout 
the  country  was  determined  not  to  return  a 
solitary  Unionist.  He  wondered  whether 
Mr.  Golfore  would  escape  the  rout  in  his 
election  which  was  taking  place  that  day. 
He  hoped  he  would.     Before  midnight  he 
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would  know  the  result,  and  he  determined  to 
wait  up  for  it. 

About  nine  o'clock,  his  landlady  brought 
him  a  card.  It  bore  the  name  of  his  Liberal 
ex-opponent,  and  he  puzzled  his  head  for  a 
reason  for  the  call.  He  had  become  friendly 
with  him  during  the  contest,  but  neither  had 
as  yet  visited  the  other. 

"Show  him  in,"  said  Arthur,  sitting  up  in 
bed,  as  if  preparing  for  some  surprise. 

The  visitor  entered,  expressed  a  hope  that 
Arthur  was  not  seriously  indisposed,  and 
then  apologised  for  his  intrusion. 

"  No  need  to  apologise,  I  assure  you,'* 
Arthur  said ;  "  very  glad  you  have  called. 
But  to  what,  may  I  ask,  am  I  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  your  visit  ? " 

"  A  very  natural  question  to  ask  on  your 
part,"  said  the  Liberal  candidate,  "  and  now 
I  will  tell  you.  You  remember  when  you 
came  over  to  me  after  the  counting  of  the 
votes,  and  suggested  I  should  congratulate 
our  opponent  on  his  victory  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember." 

"  You  must  have  thought  me  a  beast  at 
the  time  for  refusing." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  had  other  things  to  think  of 
at  the  time." 
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"It's  very  good  of  you  to  put  it  that  way, 
but  I've  worried  over  it  a  good  deal,  and  I 
felt  I  ought  to  apologise  for  my  behaviour. 
I  felt  very  bitter  at  the  time,  but  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  it  was  the  way  you 
took  your  defeat  which  made  me  feel  such  a 
beast.  I  would  have  written  to  you  yester- 
day, but  I  thought  it  better  to  wait  until  I 
could  call  and  explain  matters.  The  fact  is, 
I  was  so  certain  of  victory  that  I  couldn't 
believe  my  own  ears  when  my  agent  told  me 
what  the  figures  were." 

"  I  assure  you  there's  no  need  to  apologise 
to  me.  If  you  feel  inclined  to  do  anything 
that  way,  I  should  say  the  victor  was  the 
man  to  apologise  to." 

"Him!  Not  I !  A  man  who  has  the 
effrontery  to  hold  Radical  views  and  stands 
as  an  Unionist,  is  not  the  man  that  I  would 
ever  apologise  to.  If  that's  politics,  give  me 
something  else.  No,  I  would  rather  have 
seen  you  win  the  seat  than  him." 

"  It's  too  late  now  to  wish  such  an  eventu- 
ality, but  I  thank  you  all  the  same  for  your 
expression  of  thought." 

"And  I  mean  it  too.  It  baffles  me  to 
know  how  so  many  Unionists,  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  openly  as  tariff  reformers, 
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could  have  supported  him.  If  they  wanted 
to  show  their  appreciation  for  his  philan- 
thropy, they  should  have  shown  it  in  some 
other  way.  They  might  have  presented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  the  borough,  or  some- 
thing else,  but  not  with  their  consciences. 
The  whole  affair  is  too  absurd  for  anything." 

"  I  can  see  you  are  still  sore  over  your 
defeat." 

"Oh,  I'm  getting  over  it  now.  I  was 
thinking  more  about  the  way  your  party 
treated  you.  They  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves,  after  what  your  father  has 
done  for  them.  If  they  had  treated  me  like 
that,  I'd  have  left  them  and  gone  over  to 
the  other  side,  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Chapel- 
dale  has  done." 

"  My  conscience  is  not  quite  so  elastic.  If  I 
have  faith  in  a  policy  I  allow  no  side  issues  to 
interfere  in  my  belief.  Only  reason  can  alter 
my  views  on  any  subject,  and  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  in  your  argument.  The  fact  of  Mr. 
Chapeldale  having  gone  over  to  your  side  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  follow  his  example. 
I  hope  you  don't  regard  me  as  a  sheep." 

"Certainly  not,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
should  think  about  their  own  prospects." 

"  For  myself  I  have  no  prospects.     If  I 
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get  into  Parliament,  it  would  only  be  to 
serve  my  country  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

**  I  don't  doubt  that  for  a  moment,  but  to 
judge  from  the  results  that  are  pouring  in 
from  all  over  the  country,  there  seems  mighty 
little  chance  of  your  getting  in  as  a  Unionist 
for  a  good  long  time  to  come." 

"  Then  I  must  just  wait  until  things 
brighten  for  our  party." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Arthur's  landlady,  carrying  a  tray 
with  refreshments,  and  a  newspaper  under 
her  arm. 

"  May  I  see  this  paper  ? "  the  Liberal  ex- 
candidate  asked. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Arthur,  "but  if  you 
draw  your  chair  closer  we  might  both  be  able 
to  glance  at  it." 

"Liberal  gain!  Liberal  gain!  Liberal 
gain !  Why,  they  all  seem  Liberal  gains. 
No,  here's  one  Unionist  gain." 

"And  here's  another  !  and  another!  That's 
not  so  bad." 

"  Couldn't  be  much  worse.  It's  to  be 
hoped  that  your  side  will  get  sufficient 
members  to  fill  the  front  bench  in  the 
House.  Why,  all  your  Cabinet  men  are 
going,  one  after  the  other." 
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"  Listen  !  the  newsboys  are  shouting." 

"Defeat  of  Mr.  Golfore!  Defeat  of  Mr. 
Golfore ! "  rang  out  in  the  air. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "  said  the  Liberal  ex- 
candidate,  "the  boys  are  calling,  '  Defeat  of 
Mr.  Golfore.' " 

"  Defeat  of  Mr.  Golfore !  Defeat  of  Mr. 
Golfore ! "  again  rang  out  in  the  air,  and  in 
the  next  instant  the  Liberal  ex-candidate 
jumped  to  his  feet. 

"Hooray!  Splendid!  Grand !"  he  ejacu- 
lated. "  Where's  your  leader  now  .'*  Where's 
your  party  ?  Think  of  it !  Golfore  defeated. 
Turned  out !  Serves  him  right !  You  must 
excuse  my  going,  Mr.  Ellis.  I  want  to  get 
down  to  the  club.  I  wouldn't  miss  the  fun 
for  anything.  There  will  be  high  jinks  going 
on  there." 

"You  are  perfectly  entitled  to  rejoice  at 
your  victory,  but  not  at  a  fallen  foe.  That's 
not  true  English  spirit,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Well,  I  can't  stop  to  think  of  those  things 
just  now.  Come  and  see  me  one  day  next  week, 
and  we  can  talk  matters  over  more  widely." 

"  I'm  afraid  I'll  be  too  busy  next  week." 

"  Then  come  when  you  feel  inclined,  but  let 
me  know  when  you  are  coming.    Good-bye !  " 

"Good-bye!" 
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Left  once  more  to  himself,  Arthur  had 
ample  opportunity  for  reflection  on  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Golfore.  Although  he  had  anticipated 
such  a  result,  yet  when  it  came  it  fell  with 
tremendous  force.  The  Liberal  party  would 
be  sure  to  sound  the  triumphant  note,  and  the 
news  of  the  disastrous  defeat  would  spread  its 
effects  into  the  heart  of  every  elector  in  the 
country.  Many  of  the  constituencies  had  still 
to  poll  before  the  ultimate  result  would  be 
known,  but  those  which  had  already  polled 
had  placed  the  issue  beyond  doubt  in  over- 
whelming favour  of  the  Liberal  party. 

There  was  little  sleep  for  Arthur  that 
night.  He  was  too  perturbed  to  even  close 
his  eyes,  for  right  on  until  the  break  of  day 
his  mind  was  more  or  less  occupied  with 
Mr.  Golfore's  defeat,  and  its  possible  conse- 
quences. His  sympathies  went  out  to  the 
ex- Premier,    whom,   with   all   his    faults,  he 
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still  admired  and  respected,  but  yet  he  in- 
wardly felt  that  Mr.  Golfore  alone  was  to 
blame,  for  such  an  inglorious  defeat  was  the 
only  possible  result  from  a  policy  or  attitude 
of  hesitancy, 

Arthur  spent  the  next  day  quietly  in  his 
room.  No  visitors  disturbed  him  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Chapeldale's 
name  was  announced.  As  he  entered  the 
room,  it  was  evident  from  his  greeting  and 
manner  that  he  had  come  to  discuss  a  matter 
of  some  importance. 

"  I  ought  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
victory  of  yesterday,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Thanks  very  much,"  Mr.  Chapeldale 
replied,  brimming  with  breeziness,  "and  I 
have  to  offer  you  my  sympathies  at  your 
rather  hard  luck." 

"  I  suppose  you  noticed  it  in  the  press  ?" 

"  I  did,  but  Miss  Harburgh  also  told  me 
everything  to-day." 

At  the  mention  of  Alice's  name,  Arthur's 
interest  was  more  deeply  aroused,  but  he  held 
his  feelings  well  in  check,  while  he  said — 

"Then  you  have  been  to  Oak  Grange  ?" 

"I've  just  come  from  there  now." 

**  Did  Miss  Harburgh  send  you  ?  " 

"No,  she  did  not." 
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"  Lady  Harburgh,  then  ?  " 

"  Nor  she  neither ;  I  came  of  my  own 
accord,  as  the  result  of  what  transpired 
to-day." 

"  Very  kind  of  you  to  trouble,  I  hope  that 
nothing  serious  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Nothing  serious  has  happened  as  yet, 
but  there  will  be  if  you  go  on  as  you  are 
doing." 

"  Me .?     Why,  what  have  I  done  ? " 

"You  are  breaking  Miss  Harburgh's 
heart!" 

Arthur  turned  his  head  to  avoid  Mr. 
Chapeldale's  look,  and  to  conceal  his 
emotions.  An  awkward  pause  ensued,  and 
then  Mr.  Chapeldale  continued — 

"You  take  my  advice.  Put  on  your  coat 
and  hat,  and  go  to  Miss  Harburgh  at  once." 

"  How  can  I  ?     You  don't  understand." 

**  I  understand  everything,  and  that  is  why 
I  tell  you  to  go  to  Oak  Grange.  Lady 
Harburgh  will  receive  you  with  open  arms, 
and  Miss  Harburgh  will  go  frantic  with 
delight." 

"  Do  either  of  them  know  you  have  come 
here?" 

"They  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
my  being  with  you." 
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"  I  am  glad  of  that,  because  I  cannot  act 
on  your  advice.  You  must  know  that  I 
would  do  anything  to  make  them  both 
happy,  but  my  hands  are  tied  at  present." 

"  Free  them  then.  You  are  only  wasting 
time." 

*'  Excuse  me,  not  wasting  time,  but  mark- 
ing time.  I  told  Miss  Harburgh  that  as 
soon  as  I  got  into  Parliament  I  would  ask 
her  to  be  my  wife." 

**  I  know  all  about  that,  but  if  you'll  pardon 
my  saying  so,  I  think  your  attitude  is  de- 
cidedly foolish." 

"It  may  appear  so  to  you,  but  not  to  me. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  future." 

"The  future  will  make  no  difference  with 
her.  I'd  see  politics  hanged  first  before  I 
would  consider  them  of  more  importance 
than  choosing  a  wife." 

"  I  assure  you  my  mind  is  made  up  on  this 
matter,  and  I  mean  to  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  heart.  My  heart  tells  me 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  marry  Miss 
Harburgh,  and  until  it  does  so,  I  must  hold 
my  patience." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  lose 
Miss  Harburgh  you  will  only  have  yourself 
to  blame." 
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Arthur  ignored  the  remark,  and  turned 
the  conversation  to  Mr.  Chapeldale's  victory 
at  the  poll  on  the  previous  day  and  the 
largeness  of  his  majority.  Before  long  they 
were  discussing  the  general  political  situation 
in  all  its  various  aspects,  but  when  the  time 
came  to  separate,  each  of  them  remained  of 
the  same  opinion  as  they  had  held  previously. 

The  interview  left  Arthur's  mind  very 
perturbed,  and  hours  elapsed  before  it  re- 
gained its  normal  condition.  During  that 
time  he  reviewed  his  past  experiences,  and 
he  suffered  mental  torture  in  the  reflection, 
but  when  the  acuteness  had  passed,  it  found 
him  more  determined  than  ever  to  pursue 
the  course  which  he  felt  destiny  had  mapped 
out  for  him. 

Before  many  more  days  had  passed,  the 
General  Election  of  1906  was  forgotten  in 
the  changed  order  of  things.  Of  the  670 
members  elected  to  the  House  of  Common 
only  156  of  them  were  Unionists,  and  these 
included  several  free  traders.  According  to 
the  actual  number  of  votes  polled,  the 
Unionist  representation  ought  to  have  been 
larger,  but  this  misrepresentation  was  due 
not  to  Mr.  Golfore's  elusiveness,  but  to  a 
faulty    electoral    system    which    enabled    a 
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constituency  of  about  1500  to  return  one 
member,  whilst  many  constitutencies  of  from 
20,000  to  45,000  electors  were  permitted  to 
elect  only  one  member  also. 

Proportionate  representation,  however,  did 
not  concern  the  public.  It  was  sufficient  for 
them  to  know  that  although  Mr.  Golfore 
had  secured  a  seat  elsewhere  through  the 
generosity  of  a  member,  who  resigned,  he 
and  his  party  had  been  defeated  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied  to  be  ignorant  of  all  else. 

For  a  time  matters  went  with  apparent 
smoothness  in  the  Unionist  camp,  but  in 
reality  rebellion  was  seething  again  among 
the  rank  and  file,  and  it  could  only  be  a 
question  of  time  for  it  to  reach  the  surface. 
It  did  so,  and  sooner  than  was  expected. 
The  cause  on  this  occasion  was  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  previous  outbreak,  and 
it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  remnant  of  the 
once  great  Unionist  party  would  be  shattered 
beyond  all  recognition.  A  word  from  Mr. 
Golfore  would  have  satisfied  the  so-called 
malcontents  of  the  party,  but  he  chose  in- 
stead to  use  language  which  left  them  more 
discontented  than  ever.  He  told  them  that 
he  was  in  favour  of  fiscal  reform,  but  that  he 
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would  formulate  no  policy.  The  so-called 
malcontents  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
declaration,  and  once  more  they  openly 
accused  their  leader  of  hedging. 

They  clamoured  for  a  definite  policy  so 
insistently  that  Mr.  Golfore  was  compelled  to 
call  toofether  the  successful  and  unsuccessful 
official  candidates  at  the  General  Election. 
The  meeting  was  private,  and  it  was  held  in 
a  private  residence,  but  these  facts  only 
stimulated  greater  interest.  There  was 
hardly  a  single  absentee.  Every  one  who 
could  possibly  attend  was  present,  and  Mr. 
Mettlefold  was  included  in  the  gathering. 
His  personality  predominated  the  proceed- 
ings, and  until  he  spoke  no  one  could  have 
foretold  the  issue.  A  final  rupture  was 
threatened.  It  seemed  that  nothing  could 
prevent  its  happening,  and  yet  when  Mr. 
Mettlefold  rose  and  stated  in  a  few  words 
that  Mr.  Golfore  was  the  only  possible 
leader  of  the  Unionist  party,  the  whole 
atmosphere  changed  as  if  by  magic.  His 
short  speech  silenced  the  mouths  of  those 
who  had  come  prepared  to  speak  their 
minds  against  Mr.  Golfore's  leadership,  and 
it  at  once  also  stayed  the  widening  breach. 

Mr.    Golfore    briefly    acknowledged    Mr. 
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Mettlefold's  loyalty,  and  almost  before  any 
one  realised  what  had  taken  place,  the 
meeting  was  declared  at  an  end.  Every- 
thing was  deftly  managed.  Only  a  few  were 
previously  chosen  to  speak,  and  thus  a  great 
historical  meeting  ended  in  a  political  farce. 

After  such  a  lesson,  every  one  fully  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Golfore  would  at  last  declare 
a  definite  policy  on  the  fiscal  question,  but 
these  expectations  remained  unrealised,  and 
discontent  prevailed  in  the  party  more  rife 
than  ever.  Even  his  intimate  friends  were 
tiring  of  his  elusiveness,  and  rumours  soon 
began  to  spread  again  purporting  to  prove 
that  at  last  even  Mr.  Mettlefold  was  nearing 
the  furthest  limits  of  his  endurance. 

To  depose  a  political  party  leader  was  not 
the  easy  task  that  many  politicians  thought 
it  was,  but  nevertheless  if  at  that  moment 
Mr.  Mettlefold  had  answered  to  the  call  of 
his  supporters,  there  can  be  little  doubt  he 
would  have  been  chosen  to  lead  the  Unionist 
party. 
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All  manner  of  excuses  were  urged  to  ex- 
plain Mr.  Golfore's  attitude.  To  every  one 
it  seemed  the  simplest  thing  imaginable  for 
him  to  state  clearly  what  kind  of  fiscal 
reform  he  thought  advisable,  or  inadvisable, 
and  his  refusal  to  do  so  raised  the  suspicion 
in  many  minds  that  he  was  a  free  trader  at 
heart  in  the  accepted  term,  but  that  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  say  so.  Other  suspicions 
arose,  but  each  in  turn  was  dissipated,  in 
part  and  in  whole,  until  nothing  but  chaos 
prevailed.  Matters  were  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  outlook  for  the  party  was 
very  black,  and  not  even  the  silver  lining 
was  visible  to  the  naked  vision. 

At  last  the  chaos  was  arrested,  though 
not  by  any  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gol- 
fore.  It  was  caused  through  a  bye-election 
unexpectedly  being  announced,  and,  to  the 
credit  of  the  divided  sections  of  the  party 
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be  it  said,  they  temporarily  sank  their  differ- 
ences, to  allow  the  impending  contest  to  be 
fought  with  united  effort.  The  opportunity 
was  a  splendid  one,  and  had  it  found  the 
party  more  amenable  to  reason,  their  position 
might  well  have  been  turned  from  chaos  to 
prosperity.  But  no ;  they  had  not  tasted 
enoughof  adversity  yet,  and  they  immediately 
capped  one  act  of  political  folly  by  another. 

Oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  the 
political  world  were  centred  upon  the  im- 
pending contest,  the  head  party  wire-pullers 
endeavoured  to  thrust  upon  the  constituency 
a  candidate  whose  only  qualification  for  the 
post  was  the  fact  that  he  had  an  uncle  who 
contributed  immense  sums  of  money  to  the 
party  war-chest.  As  a  matter  of  form  they 
suggested  the  names  of  two  other  gentlemen, 
but  they  also  emphasised  the  desirability  of 
choosing  the  first  one. 

To  make  the  choice,  a  meeting  of  the 
local  party  executive  was  called  hurriedly, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  head  party  wire- 
pullers would  have  their  way.  One  mem- 
ber, however,  of  the  local  executive  who 
heard  of  this  proposed  step  took  umbrage 
at  it,  and  on  his  own  initiative  he  summoned 
a  few  of  his  colleagues  to  meet  at  his  house 
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and  discuss  the  position  of  affairs  the  even- 
ing previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  executive. 

Only  other  two  of  his  colleagues  were 
present,  but  they  were  men  of  influence, 
and  they  showed  by  their  manner  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  easily  cowed  into 
submission. 

"A  bit  strong  this,"  said  one,  "saddling 
us  with  a  candidate  without  even  consult- 
ing us  first." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  another. 

"And  I  share  your  views,  gentlemen," 
said  the  host.  "  This  sort  of  thing  won't  do 
at  all ;  it's  only  getting  the  party  into  a 
worse  mess  than  ever." 

"Hear,  hear!"  said  the  other  two  in 
unison. 

"  I  would  propose,"  continued  the  host, 
"  that  we  try  to  see  one  or  two  likely  men 
to-morrow,  and  be  ready  at  the  meeting  to 
spring  one  of  their  names  on  the  executive." 

"Capital  idea,"  said  one. 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  the  other  ;  "whom 
would  you  propose  .'*  " 

"Mr.  Ellis  would  be  the  man,"  ventured 
the  host,  "  but  I  don't  know  whether  he 
could  afford  to  contest  so  expensive  a  seat 
as  ours." 
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"  The  very  man,"  echoed  the  other  two. 

"I  fear,  however,"  said  the  host,  "that 
expense  will  stand  in  the  way." 

"It  needn't,"  said  one,  "the  party  would 
pay  his  expenses." 

"  Not  under  the  circumstances,"  said  the 
other ;  "  but  if  they  refuse,  I  know  some 
one  who  would  pay  half  of  the  expenses." 

"And  I  think,"  the  host  said,  "that  I 
know  who  would  pay  the  other  half.  If 
you  leave  it  to  me  to  arrange  the  matter, 
I  will  try  to  see  Mr,  Ellis  to-morrow.  I 
know  he's  in  town,  for  a  friend  of  mine 
who  knows  him  very  well  spoke  to  him 
yesterday,  and  I  can  get  an  introduction 
through  him." 

Having  discussed  a  few  minor  matters 
of  detail,  the  three  of  them  separated,  and 
arranged  to  meet  again  on  the  following 
afternoon.  Meanwhile,  each  was  to  think 
out  another  course  of  action  in  case  the 
one  suggested  should  fail.  The  resourceful 
host,  however,  paved  the  way  for  success 
by  intimating  to  a  press  agency  the  same 
evening  that  the  names  oi  four  candidates 
would  be  deliberated  upon  by  the  executive 
at  their  meeting,  and  that,  as  far  as  could 
be   ascertained,    the   feeling   locally   was    in 
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favour  of  Mr.  Ellis,  although  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  party  wire-pullers  preferred 
another  gentleman,  who  was  an  utter  stranger, 
and  was  unknown  to  the  public.  Whatever 
effect  this  information  was  likely  to  bear, 
the  informant  did  not  stop  to  consider,  but 
when  he  read  the  newspapers  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  astonished  to  observe 
the  great  furore  created  in  the  opposition 
press  at  the  prospect  of  yet  another  split 
in  the  Unionist  camp. 

The  head  party  wire-pullers  were  dumb- 
founded, the  local  executive  were  surprised, 
Arthur  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
his  name  was  mentioned,  and  every  one 
seemed  to  wait  for  some  sort  of  contra- 
diction from  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
only  attempt  at  confirmation  was  a  tele- 
phone inquiry  which  passed  between  the 
chief  party  agent  and  the  local  party  presi- 
dent, and  as  neither  of  them  knew  how 
Arthur's  name  had  been  introduced,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  merely  an  electioneer- 
ing dodge  on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  It 
might  have  been,  for  all  they  were  concerned, 
for  neither  of  them  deemed  it  worth  while  to 
discuss  the  more  vital  aspect  of  the  situation. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  they  were  not  to  blame. 
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The  defeat  at  the  General  Election  must  have 
crushed  out  their  enthusiasm,  and  caused 
them  to  approach  the  impending  bye-elec- 
tion as  a  necessary  evil  rather  than  as  a 
dutiable  task.  If,  however,  they  did  not 
realise  the  full  extent  of  their  duty,  there 
were  others  who  did,  and  among  them  was 
Alice  Harburgh. 

She  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  impending  bye-election,  nor 
could  she  control  the  quickening  pulse  which 
throbbed  and  thumped  as  she  caught  sight 
of  Arthur's  name.  In  a  moment  her  passions 
were  all  aflame.  They  had  not  been  alto- 
gether dormant,  for  only  a  few  days  previ- 
ously her  aunt  had  broached  the  subject 
again  of  her  possible  marriage  with  Mr. 
Chapeldale. 

His  name  was  again  on  everybody's  lips 
as  the  result  of  his  having  been  appointed  to 
an  important  Under-Secretaryship  of  State, 
and  Lady  Harburgh  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  might  one  day  become  Prime 
Minister.  Alice  had  replied  that  she  did 
not  care  if  he  was  even  likely  to  become 
King  of  England  also,  her  heart  was  for 
Arthur,  and  either  he  would  have  it,  or 
she  would   take   it  with  her  to  the  grave. 
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She  did  not  exactly  quarrel  with  her  aunt, 
but  a  slight  estrangement  had  arisen  be- 
tween them,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
mention  of  Mr.  Chapeldale's  name,  as  the 
almost  slighting  reference  to  Arthur's  ability 
of  becoming  a  great  statesman.  Whatever 
vacillating  opinions  Lady  Harburgh  might 
possess  with  regard  to  Arthur's  ability  and 
chances  of  success,  Alice  never  once  faltered 
in  her  belief  that  he  would  not  only  become 
a  great  statesman,  but  that  he  would  one 
day  be  Premier  of  Great  Britain. 

For  days  she  had  been  trying  to  devise 
some  means  of  assisting  Arthur  to  get  into 
Parliament  without  his  actually  knowing  it. 
Plan  as  she  would,  however,  she  saw  no 
possible  chance  of  assisting  him,  and  she 
was  just  on  the  point  of  abandoning  her 
ideas  when  her  eyes  caught  the  paragraph 
which  had  just  startled  the  political  world. 

In  a  moment  her  keen  intuitive  faculties 
became  alert,  and  she  saw  in  the  situation 
her  opportunity  for  securing  Arthur's  in- 
terests. She  recalled  to  memory  her  uncle's 
friendship  with  Mr.  Mettlefold,  and  although 
she  was  young  and  ignorant  of  politics  at 
the  time,  she  rememberd  distinctly  two 
occasions  upon  which   the   great   statesman 
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had  visited  her  uncle,  and  dandled  her 
upon  his  knee.  Perhaps  he  had  forgotten 
those  visits ;  but  what  of  that  ?  she  could 
remind  him  of  them.  She  had  not  seen 
or  met  him  since,  but  she  resolved  to  try 
and  see  him,  and  invoke  his  influence  on 
Arthur's  behalf.  Time  was  precious,  for 
the  paragraph  stated  that  the  local  execu- 
tive in  the  constituency  where  the  bye- 
election  was  pending  were  to  meet  that 
evening  and  select  their  candidate. 

The  more  she  thought  of  her  resolve,  the 
more  determined  she  became  to  carry  it  out. 
She  must  see  Mr.  Mettlefold  that  morning, 
but  how  to  do  so  was  pregnant  with  diffi- 
culties. She  might  call  on  some  friends 
to  use  their  influence  to  obtain  for  her  the 
desired  interview,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  golden  moments  would  slip  past,  and 
her  opportunity  would  be  lost,  perhaps  for 
ever.  No,  there  was  only  one  course  of 
action  that  was  clear  to  her,  and  that  was  to 
go  direct  to  Mr.  Mettlefold's  house  and  trust 
to  good  fortune  and  his  memory  of  her  uncle 
to  obtain  an  audience  without  appointment. 

Half-an-hour  later  she  had  quietly  left 
Oak  Grange,  and  was  being  driven  rapidly 
towards  the  residence  of  Mr.   Mettlefold. 
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No  heart  ever  throbbed  more  violently  than 
did  Alice's  while  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Mr.  Mettlefold.  She  bent  forward  on  her 
seat  as  if  to  hasten  the  horse's  speed,  for 
she  realised  that  if  the  great  statesman  had 
begun  his  day's  work,  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  success.  She  did  not  pause  to 
think  of  the  consequences  of  her  action, 
whether  it  was  right  or  proper,  or  how  far- 
reaching  it  might  be.  Her  one  thought 
was  to  assist  Arthur,  and  to  everything 
else  she  was  oblivious.  The  nearer  she 
approached  to  her  destination,  the  more 
distant  did  her  chances  of  success  appear, 
but  never  once  did  her  courage  desert  her, 
until  she  alighted  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Mettlefold's  house  and  pulled  the  bell. 

A  dizziness  came  over  her  while  she 
waited  at  the  portal.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
reeled   slightly,   preparatory   to    a   fall,    but 
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with  commendable  will-power  she  steadied 
herself  as  the  hall  door  swung  open  and  a 
footman  appeared. 

••  Is  Mr.  Mettlefold  at  home  ? "  Alice 
asked,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  He  is,"  the  footman  replied.  "  Does  he 
expect  you  ? " 

"  No,  he  does  not,  but  I  am  anxious  to 
see  him  on  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance." 

"  Mr.  Mettlefold  never  sees  any  one  ex- 
cepting by  appointment." 

"  I  quite  understand  that,  and  I  should 
not  have  attempted  to  see  him  without  one, 
but  the  matter  I  wish  to  speak  to  him 
about  only  cropped  up  this  morning,  and 
if  I  cannot  see  him  at  once,  it  will  be  too 
late." 

"  Sorry,  miss,  but  I  dare  not  disobey 
orders." 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  disobey  your  orders, 
but  surely  you  can  take  my  card  to  Mr. 
Mettlefold,  and  explain  that  I  am  anxious 
to  see  him  on  a  matter  of  very  urgent 
political  importance." 

"Are  you  friendly  with  him ? " 

"  Well,  not  exactly,  but  my  late  uncle  and 
he  were  intimate." 
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"  H'm !  If  you  will  come  this  way  and 
give  me  your  card,  I  will  take  it  to  Mr. 
Mettlefold's  private  secretary,  and  explain 
what  you  want." 

Alice  stepped  across  the  threshold.  The 
footman  closed  the  door,  and  he  left  her 
standing  in  the  hall  while  he  went  in  search 
of  his  master's  private  secretary.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  and  said — 

"Mr.  Mettlefold's  secretary  says  your  re- 
quest is  a  most  unusual  one,  but  he  has  gone 
to  ask  Mr.  Mettlefold  if  he  will  see  you." 

**  Thank  you  so  much,"  Alice  answered, 
sighing  deeply. 

For  nearly  fifteen  minutes  she  stood 
in  the  hall,  alone,  counting  the  dragging 
moments  in  alternate  hopes  and  fears.  The 
strain  caused  through  waiting  was  severe, 
but  she  bore  it  grandly,  fortified  in  the 
belief  that  she  was  serving  Arthur's  interests. 
She  might  fail  in  her  mission,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  she  might  succeed,  and  if  she 
did,  almost  anything  would  be  possible  of 
accomplishment  after  that.  She  did  not 
hear  the  approaching  footsteps  in  the  rear, 
and  she  was  startled  by  the  footman's  voice, 
who  had  returned  to  usher  her  into  the 
private  secretary's  room. 
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"  Mr.  Mettlefold  will  see  you  in  about 
ten  minutes,"  the  secretary  said,  and  without 
another  word  he  resumed  his  correspondence, 
while  Alice  followed  the  footman  into  Mr. 
Mettlefold's  study. 

It  was  the  same  study  in  which  Arthur 
himself  had  spoken  with  the  great  statesman 
months  previously,  but  Alice  was  unconscious 
of  this,  as  much  as  she  was  of  the  fact  that 
she  sat  upon  the  same  chair  as  he  had  done. 
Now  that  she  had  at  last  gained  admittance 
to  the  desired  sanctum,  she  began  to  wonder 
what  she  would  say  during  the  interview.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  until  that  moment  that 
there  was  something  peculiar  about  a  young 
lady  forcing  her  way  to  the  presence  of  a 
great  statesman  to  plead  for  a  young  poli- 
tician, practically  unknown  to  him,  but  now 
she  was  there,  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
such  matters.  When,  however,  a  little  later, 
Mr.  Mettlefold  entered,  she  was  almost  over- 
come with  the  kindliness  of  his  reception. 

"  I  should  have  recognised  you  at  once," 
Mr.  Mettlefold  said  presently,  "you  have 
almost  the  identical  features  that  your 
lamented  uncle  had." 

"  So  my  friends  tell  me,"  Alice  answered 
composedly. 
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"  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  similarity, 
for  your  uncle  was  one  of  the  best  men  I 
have  ever  met." 

"  I  am  rather  proud  of  the  resemblance, 
but  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  on  quite 
another  matter.     It's  about  this  bye-election." 

"  You  don't  think  of  being  a  candidate  ! " 
banteringly. 

"  Not  exactly,  but  I  am  anxious  that  some 
one  else  should  be." 

"How  does  that  concern  me  ?  " 

"  I  would  like  you  to  use  your  influence 
on  his  behalf." 

"  Your  request  is  not  unusual,  but  I  always 
abstain  from  interfering  in  local  politics. 
The  question  of  candidatureship  should  be 
decided  by  the  local  executive." 

"Please  don't  refuse  me,  Mr.  Mettlefold. 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  if  you  knew 
how  much  depended  on  which  candidate  is 
chosen." 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  you  favour." 

The  question  caused  Alice  to  avoid  the 
searching  gaze  of  Mr.  Mettlefold,  for  she 
was  conscious  of  having  blushed  deeply. 
Almost  inaudibly,  after  a  pause,  she  replied — 

"  Mr.  Ellis." 

"  Mr.  who?"  interrogated  Mr.  Mettlefold. 
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"  Mr.  Ellis." 

"Oh  yes.  He  contested  Hampstead  at 
the  last  election.  I  remember  sending  for 
him  just  before  the  election,  and  he  im- 
pressed me  rather  favourably  on  that  occa- 
sion." 

Alice's  face  lit  up,  as  if  an  internal  illu- 
mination had  suddenly  burst  into  light,  and 
her  manner  became  more  animated. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so  highly  of  him," 
she  said,  **  for  it  is  because  I  think  so  as 
well  that  I  have  come  here  to  trouble  you 
this  morning." 

"  No  trouble,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Har- 
burgh,"  responded  Mr.  Mettlefold.  "  I 
would  gladly  be  of  assistance  to  you,  but 
you  quite  realise  how  difficult  it  is  for  me 
to  interfere." 

"  I  know  it  must  be  rather  awkward,  but 
I  wouldn't  press  if  I  did  not  feel  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do."  < 

"  Don't  think  me  inquisitive  when  I  ask 
you — Is  Mr.  Ellis  a  very  special  friend  of 
yours  ?  " 

The  colour  which  still  lingered  on  Alice's 
cheeks  from  her  previous  blush,  heightened 
to  a  deep  scarlet  at  Mr.  Mettlefold's  last 
question,   and   for  a  moment  she  felt  non- 
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plussed.  She  quickly,  however,  regained 
her  composure,  and  in  terse  language  she 
explained  her  relationship  to  Arthur. 

"  In  face  of  what  you've  just  told  me," 
said  Mr.  Mettlefold,  "  I  see  no  alternative 
but  to  make  some  effort  to  secure  Mr.  Ellis's 
adoption  to-night  as  a  candidate." 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Mettlefold's  voice  had 
changed.     Its  feebleness  almost  alarmed  her. 

"  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  your  pro- 
mise," Alice  said.  "  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Ellis 
will  one  day  repay  your  kindness." 

Alice  then  rose  to  go,  but  she  did  so  with 
reluctance,  for  her  womanly  instinct  warned 
her  that  Mr.  Mettlefold  was  struggling  in- 
wardly to  ward  off  some  pain  or  approaching 
illness.  He  had  hardly  heard  her  last  words, 
when  without  warning  he  fell  forward  to  the 
floor  with  a  heavy  thud.  Rushing  forward, 
she  succeeded  with  a  strong  effort  in  turning 
him  upon  his  back,  and  then  she  pressed  an 
electric  button  summoning  assistance. 

In  the  commotion  which  ensued  Alice 
felt  powerless  to  render  further  help.  The 
household  and  servants  had  flocked  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  anxious  to  show  their 
devotion,  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  mani- 
fest their  sympathy  whilst  the  secretary  and 
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the  butler  applied  restoratives  to  the  swoon- 
ing statesman,  until  the  family  physician  was 
brought  to  the  scene.  It  required  very  little 
examination  on  the  physician's  part  to  diag- 
nose the  cause  of  the  swoon,  and  he  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  servants  to  convey  their 
master  to  his  bedroom. 

Until  he  had  been  removed,  Alice  looked 
on,  a  silent  spectator,  full  of  sympathy  for 
the  great  statesman,  but  when  he  was  being 
carried  out  she  began  to  work  herself  into 
a  state  of  agitation,  in  case  her  visit  may 
have  precipitated  Mr.  Mettlefold's  collapse. 
No  one  spoke  to  her ;  no  one  seemed  to 
observe  that  she  was  there  at  all,  and  in  the 
excitement  every  one  went  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  her  alone,  dazed  and  bewildered. 
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On  recovering  herself,  Alice's  first  impulse 
was  to  ring  for  a  servant,  and  ask  to  be  con- 
ducted from  the  house,  but  upon  reflection 
she  abstained,  fearing  that  her  action  might 
appear  as  being  inconsiderate.  Never  before 
had  she  felt  herself  in  such  an  awkward 
predicament,  and  never  before  had  she  ex- 
perienced such  helplessness  to  act.  She  felt 
that  she  owed  some  explanation  to  the  family 
before  she  left  their  roof,  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  moment's  delay  meant 
jeopardising  Arthur's  interests. 

To  secure  Arthur's  adoption  as  candidate 
at  the  meeting  called  to  take  place  in  the 
evening,  was  the  thought  which  rose  in  her 
mind  above  all  others,  but  how  to  accomplish 
it  in  the  limited  space  of  time  at  her  disposal 
was  a  matter  which  now  seemed  beyond  her 
power.  She  chafed  at  the  cruelty  of  fate 
which  snatched  the  cup  from  her  lips,  and 
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she  began  to  despair  of  being  able  to  achieve 
her  object.  When  no  solution  presented  it. 
self  to  her  mind  after  an  elapse  of  twenty 
minutes  and  still  no  one  came  near,  Alice 
felt  that  she  would  go  mad  unless  relieved 
from  her  intolerable  position.  She  strained 
her  ear  to  catch  a  passing  sound,  but  all 
seemed  silent  as  the  grave.  Unable  to  bear 
the  strain  any  longer,  she  moved  towards  an 
electric  button,  and  was  about  to  summon 
a  servant,  when  the  sound  of  two  voices  in 
the  secretary's  room,  which  adjoined,  caught 
her  ear.  To  reassure  herself  she  listened 
eagerly.  The  sounds  became  more  distinct, 
and  eventually  she  recognised  the  voices  of 
the  secretary  and  the  physician. 

Fully  expecting  them  to  enter  the  study, 
the  door  of  which  was  wide  open,  she  waited 
for  several  moments,  anxious  to  avoid  intrud- 
ing herself,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
her  that  her  presence  had  been  entirely  for- 
gotten by  them.  She  felt  all  the  more 
surprised  at  their  forgetfulness,  because  it 
seemed  to  her  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  they  should  have  sought  her 
presence  to  ascertain  what  they  could  about 
the  unfortunate  incident,  but  they  made  no 
move  to  enter  the  study.     Observing  this, 
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she  'crossed  to  the  door  and  gave  three 
gentle  knocks.  She  must  have  knocked 
rather  timidly,  for  neither  the  physician  nor 
secretary  made  any  answer.  She  repeated 
the  knocks.  This  time  louder,  and  then  she 
was  conscious  that  some  one  was  moving 
towards  her. 

It  was  the  secretary.  At  first  he  stared 
aghast,  and  then  pulling  himself  together, 
proffered  his  apologies  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  neglected.  Alice,  on 
the  other  hand,  apologised  for  her  intrusion, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  her  interview  was 
in  no  way  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  the 
great  statesman. 

"Please  don't  worry  about  that.  Miss — " 
said  the  secretary. 

",  Harburgh,"  Alice  interposed,  observing 
his  effort  to  recall  her  name. 

"Thank  you.  I  ought  not  to  have  for- 
gotten your  name.  I  do  not  forget  names 
as  a  rule." 

"There's  a  good  excuse  for  this  exception. 
Pray  don't  explain.  I  only  wished  to  be 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Mettlefold's  indisposition 
would  not  be  serious  in  its  consequences, 
and  that  I  did  nothing  to  hasten  it." 

"  You   may  rest   assured   on    both   those 
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points.  The  doctor  says  that  Mr.  Mettle- 
fold  will  recover,  although  it  may  take  some 
time,  and  that  his  indisposition  is  the  result 
of  an  attack  of  gout,  accelerated  by  the 
severe  strain  he  has  recently  undergone." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  the  doctor 
thinks  he  will  recover.  The  country,  and 
least  of  all  his  party,  can  ill  afford  to  spare 
his  services,  even  for  a  short  time.  I  am  sure 
they've  never  appreciated  him  as  thoroughly 
as  he  deserves.     I  do  admire  him." 

"  A  country  never  seems  to  appreciate  its 
great  men  as  they  deserve.  They  usually 
wait  until  they  die  before  discovering  their 
real  worth." 

"  I  suppose  really  that  is  because  every 
one  is  so  selfish  and  jealous  of  one  another." 

"  That  is  so,  but  I  think  it  is  also  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  generally  do  not 
recognise  that  a  great  brain  is  a  special 
Divine  gift,  attuned  and  directed  by  its 
Omnipotent  Creator." 

"How  splendidly  you  reason  out  things! 
I  could  listen  to  you  for  hours  on  such  a 
subject,  but  I  mustn't  detain  you,  and  I  have 
to  be  going.  Before  I  go  I  would  like  your 
advice  on  the  subject  matter  of  my  interview 
with  Mr.  Mettlefold." 
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"With  pleasure,  if  at  all  possible." 

Alice  then  related  briefly  the  purport  of 
her  visit.  The  secretary  listened  attentively, 
and  when  she  had  finished  he  asked  her 
what  she  would  like  him  to  do. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  waiting  for  you 
to  tell  me,  but  I  would  say  that  if  you  could 
make  it  known  in  the  proper  quarter  that 
Mr.  Mettlefold  promised  to  use  his  influence 
on  Mr.  Ellis's  behalf,  it  might  be  as  effec- 
tive as  if  the  message  had  come  direct  from 
himself." 

The  secretary's  face  showed  his  reluctance 
to  act  as  Alice  had  suggested,  but  she 
pleaded  so  hard  that  she  ultimately  per- 
suaded him  to  promise  that  he  would  go  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation, and  report  there  the  interrupted 
intentions  of  Mr.  Mettlefold. 

A  shufiiing  sound  warned  both  Alice  and 
the  secretary  that  the  physician  had  become 
restless.  By  then  the  weight  on  Alice's 
heart  had  so  considerably  lightened  that  she 
was  able  to  take  her  departure,  buoyed  with 
renewed  hope  in  the  belief  that  after  all  her 
mission  and  efforts  would  not  prove  futile. 

While  she  had  been  undergoing  her 
ordeal,    Arthur    was    experiencing    another. 
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He  had  hardly  begun  his  daily  duties  that 
morning  when  he  was  disturbed  by  a  caller 
who  was  no  other  than  the  political  host  of 
the  previous  evening.  It  was  unusual  for 
Arthur  to  receive  callers  at  that  time  of  day, 
but  he  broke  the  general  rule  on  this  occa- 
sion, because  of  the  letter  of  introduction 
which  the  caller  had  sent  in  through  the 
messenger  in  attendance. 

In  a  few  words  the  caller  made  known  the 
object  of  his  desire,  and  Arthur  listened  in- 
tently and  eagerly  to  his  proposition. 

"Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure," 
said  Arthur,  "than  to  accede  to  your  wish, 
but  I  fear  I  must  decline  the  honour." 

"You  would  be  doing  a  great  service  to 
your  country,"  the  caller  said,  "  if  you  would 
consent  to  your  name  being  added  to  the 
prospective  candidates'  list.  The  country  is 
badly  in  want  of  young  men  with  ability  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  too  • 
many  social  deadheads  in  Parliament  already 
without  adding  any  more." 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,  I  cannot  afford 
another  contest  at  present.     Later  on " 

"  Excuse  me  interrupting  you,  but  if  the 
expense  is  your  only  obstacle,  I  think  I  can 
manage  to  overcome  that  difficulty." 
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"If  it  was  the  bare  election  expenses 
alone,  I  might  with  a  little  exertion  just  pull 
through.  It  is  the  side  expenditure  that 
makes  me  hesitate.  We  may  talk  about  the 
secret  ballot  as  much  as  we  like,  and  the 
illegality  of  bribery,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
corruption  is  almost  as  rife  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  I  don't  know  that  our  party  are 
any  more  to  blame  than  the  Liberals,  but  I 
certainly  think  it's  a  great  mistake  that 
wealthy  men  should  be  chosen  to  represent 
constituencies  in  Parliament,  merely  because 
of  their  riches.  By  all  means  have  them  in 
Parliament,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  better 
and  more  able  men." 

"  Would  you  favour  payment  of  candidates' 
expenses  ? " 

"  No !  that's  quite  another  matter ;  but  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a  man  pos- 
sessed exceptional  abilities — without  money 
■ — he  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  supported, 
privately,  and  not  from  State  funds." 

"  Isn't  there  an  element  of  charity  about 
that?" 

"  I  fail  to  see  any.  If  the  man  of  ability 
but  no  money  devotes  part  of  his  time  to  the 
State,  and  the  man  of  means  but  no  ability 
gives  of  his  riches,  then  I  would  say  that 
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both  of  them  are  serving  their  country  to  the 
best  of  their  power." 

"  That  is  just  the  view  I  want  to  take  of 
your  own  case.  Come,  Mr.  ElHs,  say  that 
you  will  be  our  candidate,  if  nominated." 

"  If  you  think  that  your  executive  will 
be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  just  told  you, 
I  shall  be  more  than  willing  to  undertake 
the  fight." 

"  I  think  I  may  give  you  that  assurance 
without  fear  of  contradiction.  I  am  the 
oldest  member  amongst  them,  and  they 
are  usually  guided  by  what  I  say." 

**  Then  I  don't  see  that  I  can  do  better 
than  by  following  their  example.  There's 
one  more  important  matter,  however,  that 
I  desire  to  be  clear  upon,  and  that  is,  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  my  views 
fully  upon  the  fiscal  question.  To  make 
sure,  let  me  repeat  them  in  a  nutshell. 
I  propose,  firstly,  to  separate  fiscal  re- 
form from  colonial  preference.  Then  re- 
duce the  existing  food  taxes  by  half  the 
present  amount,  which  is  roughly  about 
;^i3,ocx),ooo,  and  place  them  upon  manufac- 
tured articles  instead.  When  that  stage  has 
been  reached,  then  undertake  colonial  pre- 
ference, but  no  raw  material  is  to  be  taxed." 
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"  I  didn't  wish  to  interrupt  you  in  what 
you  were  saying,  but  I  may  tell  you  that 
I  have  studied  your  proposals  carefully, 
from  your  book  and  your  speeches,  and 
it  is  because  I  think  that  the  scheme  you 
suggest  is  the  simplest  and  best  of  all 
that  I  am  so  anxious  you  should  be  our 
candidate.  It  is  one  that  the  working 
classes  will  easily  understand  and  approve 
of,  for,  after  all,  only  a  few  of  them  have 
the  time  and  the  inclination  to  study  blue- 
book  statistics.  I  am  certain  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  they  will  never  vote  in 
favour  of  taxing  their  food  for  the  benefit 
of  our  colonies." 

"  As  food  is  already  taxed,  then  they 
support  its  taxation  ;  only  they  are  used  to 
it,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  agree  to  their  bread  being  taxed 
to  further  the  interests  of  our  colonies. 
You  may  recollect  my  having  advocated 
that  wheat  should  be  taxed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  old-age  pensions 
fund." 

"Yes,  I  recollect  that  chapter  very  well, 
and  it  impressed  me  as  an  excellent  way 
out  of  the  difficulty." 

"  I  am  glad  that   you  agree  with  me  on 
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those  points,  as  it  will  enable  me  to  fight 
with  great  vigour,  if  I  am  to  fight  at  all." 

After  discussing  one  or  two  minor  de- 
tails, the  caller  hastened  to  inform  his 
friends  of  his  success,  and  Arthur  was  left 
to  resume  his  pressing  duties.  As  the 
appointed  hour  for  the  meeting  drew  nigh, 
he  pictured  in  his  mind  the  executive  fore- 
gathering to  make  their  choice,  and  he 
could  not  help  wondering  whether  that 
choice  would  be  in  favour  of  another  or 
himself. 

In  one  way  he  could  have  wished  that 
another  candidate  would  be  chosen.  If 
the  choice  fell  upon  him,  it  would  involve 
his  having  to  obtain  an  advance  from  his 
publishers  for  part  of  his  election  expenses, 
and  to  such  a  sensitive  nature  as  his,  the 
mere  thought  of  having  to  seek  that  obli- 
gation was  repellent.  He  had  several 
friends  whom  he  could  ask,  but  he  was 
never  likely  to  do  so.  He  had  managed 
without  their  assistance  to  steer  his  barque 
through  the  troublous  waters  of  misfortune 
and  distress,  and  now  that  a  haven  was 
in  sight,  he  was  determined  to  steer  on 
until  the  breakers  had  been  safely  passed. 

He   decided    eventually   on   approaching 
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his  publishers ;  it  was  the  only  reasonable 
course  open.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  at  least  have  waited  to  hear 
whether  he  would  be  called  upon  to  trouble 
them  ;  but  while  he  mused  in  that  manner, 
a  telegram  arrived  which  settled  all  doubt. 

It  informed  him  that  he  was  not  only 
called  upon  to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  that 
the  call  was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic. 
The  press,  on  the  following  morning,  con- 
veyed the  additional  information  that  Mr. 
Ellis  had  been  selected  upon  a  strong  re- 
commendation from  headquarters,  and  the 
opposing  sections  assumed  from  that  inter- 
ference, that  the  Conservative  party  had 
at  last  determined  to  make  fiscal  reform  the 
foremost  item  in  their  official  programme. 


XXVII 

ARTHUR'S  EXHORTATIONS 

If  the  Liberal  section  of  the  press  were 
not  entirely  right  in  their  assumption,  they 
were  not  entirely  wrong.  They  were  not 
to  know  how  far  other  causes  had  been  at 
work  to  secure  the  adoption  of  Arthur  as 
the  Conservative  candidate.  It  was  enough 
for  them  to  know  that  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, he,  a  tariff"  reformer,  had  been  chosen 
by  the  party,  and  from  thenceforth  the  party 
were  to  rise  into  power  upon  its  crested 
waves,  or  sink  with  the  receding  waters 
into  deeper  shades. 

No  one  was  calculated  to  better  assist 
in  achieving  the  former  desired  result  than 
Arthur.  He  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
for  the  task,  that  was  unparalleled  in  British 
political  history,  and  he  had  done  so  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  an  acknowledgment 
higher  and  greater  than  the  one  just  ac- 
corded to  him.  In  all  his  writings  and 
338 
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speeches  he  had  never  once  alluded  to  his 
own  struggles  or  his  misfortunes,  and  yet 
had  he  chosen  to  make  them  public,  he 
must  have  aroused  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
in  his  favour  which  would  have  left  a  last- 
ing impression  on  every  one's  mind.  He 
did  not  choose  to  do  so,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  such  matters  were  intended  for 
no  other  ears  than  his  own,  and  that  to 
foist  them  on  any  one  would  be  tantamount 
to  admitting  his  incapability  to  undergo  that 
test  which  a  wise  Providence  metes  out  to 
those  He  loves. 

Without,  however,  actually  narrating  his 
experiences,  Arthur  was  able  to  impart  an 
effectiveness  into  his  speeches  which  book 
learning  alone  could  never  have  produced, 
and  their  fame  began  to  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions. Not  only  did  he  attract  crowded 
audiences  of  the  electors  in  the  district 
while  the  contest  was  being  waged,  but 
even  from  adjoining  districts  the  people 
flocked  to  hear  him.  His  voice  had  de- 
veloped into  greater  volume,  and  his  facts 
were  extremely  convincing,  but  it  was  the 
spirit  of  delivery  and  earnestness  which 
proceeded  from  his  heart,  that  so  attracted 
his  listeners. 
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At  each  of  his  meetings,  he  varied  his 
points,  but  everything  verged  upon  the 
question  of  fiscal  reform.  Although  he 
could  have  wished  for  a  change  in  the 
fiscal  laws  without  much  delay,  he  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  no  change  would  take 
place  until  circumstances  compelled  the 
people  to  it,  just  as  the  Irish  famine 
brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  the  economic  conditions  in 
France,  the  Revolution,  He  confessed  his 
inability  to  comprehend  why  the  British 
people  refused  to  profit  by  the  experiences 
of  their  own  country's  past  history,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  nations,  more  especially  as 
signs  were  increasing  to  show  that  they 
intended  to  seek  redress  in  a  movement 
called  Socialism,  instead  of  remedying  ex- 
isting defects  on  their  own  particular  merit 
or  demerit. 

Arthur  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to 
devote  the  greater  part  of  one  of  his  speeches 
to  the  growing  question  of  Socialism. 

As  far  as  social  reform  was  concerned,  he 
urged  that  no  one  was  ever  readier  or  more 
willing  than  himself  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  masses,  and  if  that  betterment  was 
to  take  place,  it  could  only  be  accomplished 
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by  individual  effort  and  example.  To 
attempt  to  achieve  it  by  State  Nationalisa- 
tion was  even  more  absurd  than  the  act  of 
a  drowning  man  clutching  at  a  straw  for 
safety,  the  building  of  the  Babel  Tower,  or 
the  levelling  of  the  earth.  There  were  laws 
in  existence  for  the  guidance  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  and  those  who  ignored 
them  were  worse  than  fools.  Whether  they 
were  to  be  blamed  for  being  fools  is  another 
matter.  They  were  perhaps  serving  their 
place  in  life  by  so  acting,  for  it  was  only 
by  the  action  and  advocacy  of  such  fools  that 
Divine  wisdom  revealed  its  glory  in  greater 
grandeur  and  power. 

If  social  reform  was  ever  to  be  attained, 
there  was  only  one  possible  way — obedience 
to  Nature's  laws.  Nature's  laws  were  con- 
tained in  the  Decalogue,  and  their  conception 
was  so  immaculate,  that  they  could  only 
have  found  origin  in  a  Divine  inspiration. 
When  a  people  obeyed  those  laws  they 
became  great,  and  when  they  disobeyed 
them  they  degenerated  and  even  became 
extinct. 

Arthur's  language  was  almost  that  of  a 
visionary,  and  yet  every  word  he  uttered 
was   of  practical  value  against  the   cry  for 
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Socialism.  His  arguments  were  irrefutable, 
for  they  were  backed  by  the  test  of  ages. 

"And  if,"  he  exhorted  earnestly,  "  Britain 
is  to  escape  the  fate  of  other  nations,  as  I 
fervently  hope  it  shall,  then  let  us  practise 
in  our  daily  lives  what  the  Decalogue 
teaches,  and  the  cry  for  Socialism  will  dis- 
appear more  rapidly  than  it  came." 

Although  Arthur  spoke  feelingly,  he  was 
not  at  all  sanguine  that  his  advice  would  be 
followed,  for  he  feared  that  the  advocates 
of  Socialism  had  impregnated  too  much  dis- 
content into  their  systems  to  be  influenced 
by  mere  words.  The  Socialistic  party  was 
growing  in  strength,  and  there  was  evidence 
that  its  growth  had  far  from  reached  its 
limits ;  indeed,  to  many  politicians  and 
thinkers  it  was  apparent  that  the  new  party 
were  destined  to  bring  about  an  entire  alter- 
ation in  the  two  existing  great  parties  of 
the  State.  As  the  new  party  grew  in  power, 
it  was  unlikely  that  they  would  longer  suffer 
dictation  at  the  hands  of  their  Radical 
brethren,  and  they  would  form  an  entirely 
independent  party  of  their  own.  Moderate 
Liberals  would  chafe  under  the  heels  of 
such  a  party,  and  very  soon  they  would 
acclaim    their    allegiance    to   a    reorganised 
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Conservative  party — probably  under  another 
name. 

Being  a  bye-election,  Arthur's  contest 
only  lasted  ten  days,  but  the  amount  of 
vigour  and  earnestness  which  he  displayed 
in  that  period  was  almost  superhuman.  He 
had  set  himself  the  task  of  winning  back  a 
lost  seat  to  his  party,  and  he  hoped  by  his 
success  not  only  to  further  the  interests  of 
fiscal  reform,  but  that  he  would  at  last  feel 
free  to  claim  Alice  as  his  bride.  As  far  as 
the  canvassing  of  the  electors  showed,  the 
result  of  the  poll  was  uncertain,  but  the 
doubt  only  added  zest  to  the  efforts  of  his 
supporters. 

The  excitement  on  the  polling-day  was 
marked  by  great  intensity  of  feeling,  but  no 
untoward  incident  occurred  during  the  day. 
In  customary  manner  the  electors  recorded 
their  vote,  and  the  candidates  were  kept 
busy  going  to  and  fro  throughout  the  con- 
stituency. About  10.30  in  the  evening,  the 
declaration  of  the  poll  was  expected,  but 
long  before  that  hour,  the  space  in  front  of 
the  Town  Hall  was  occupied  by  an  enormous 
concourse  of  people.  Good-naturedly  the 
people  swayed  about  in  all  directions  await- 
ing the  result,  but  when  the  windows  of  the 
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balcony  were  opened  and  the  returning- 
officer  made  his  appearance  followed  by  the 
two  candidates,  order  gave  place  to  disorder, 
and  for  several  minutes  the  returning-officer 
was  unable  to  make  himself  heard. 

The  fact  was  that,  as  Arthur  had  followed 
immediately  behind  the  returning-officer  and 
the  Liberal  candidate  was  more  in  the  rear, 
the  crowd  at  once  assumed  that  Arthur  had 
been  victorious,  and  they  at  once  broke  forth 
into  great  cheering.  Their  surmise  proved 
correct.  Arthur  was  indeed  victorious, 
although  by  a  narrow  majority,  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  he  was  more 
than  satisfied.  He  endeavoured  to  express 
his  thanks  to  the  assembled  throng,  but  each 
attempt  to  make  himself  heard  only  pro- 
voked still  louder  outbursts  of  cheering. 
The  returning-officer  suggested  abandoning 
the  effort,  but  he  might  have  been  spared  the 
remark,  for  hardly  had  the  words  escaped 
from  his  lips,  when  Arthur  reeled  and  fell 
to  the  floor  in  a  state  of  utter  collapse. 


XXVIII 

JOY    AT    LAST 

Utterly  prostrate,  Arthur  was  conveyed  to 
his  lodgings,  amid  manifestations  of  sym- 
pathy, and  with  little  delay  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  two  nurses,  according  to  medical 
instructions.  All  that  care  and  attention 
could  do  for  him  was  lavished  with  willing 
hearts  and  hands,  but  although  hopes  of  a 
speedy  recovery  ran  high,  a  lurking  fear  pre- 
vailed that  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph. 
Fate  had  intervened  to  defeat  for  ever  his 
laudable  purpose  in  life.  The  events  of  the 
past  few  years  gave  grounds  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  fear,  for  ever  since  the  day  that  he 
had  been  suddenly  recalled  from  Oxford, 
Fate  had  dogged  his  steps  with  every 
semblance  of  cruelty.  At  least  so  it  ap- 
peared, but  experience  has  generally  shown 
that  what  for  the  moment  seems  a  crushing 
and  cruel  blow,   ultimately  proves   to  be  a 

blessing   in    disguise.       It   was    for   such   a 
24s 
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blessing  that  Arthur's  friends  hoped  and 
longed  for,  and  many  of  them  prayed  in 
their  hearts  for  its  consummation. 

For  three  days  his  condition  remained 
about  the  same.  During  that  time,  tele- 
grams and  letters  arrived  in  countless  num- 
bers, but  all  of  them  remained  unopened. 
Those  friends  who  expected  a  reply  of 
some  description  and  received  none,  made 
personal  calls  to  ascertain  his  condition,  but 
no  one  was  allowed  to  see  him,  not  even 
Alice,  although  she  called  thrice  daily,  and 
pleaded  hard  each  time  for  a  glimpse  of 
his  face. 

As  she  made  her  request,  she  was  politely 
though  firmly  refused,  but,  knowing  her  re- 
quests were  refused  in  the  interests  of 
Arthur's  health,  she  contrived  to  bear  up 
under  her  keen  disappointment.  In  answer 
to  her  inquiries  on  the  fourth  day  she  was 
told  that  Arthur's  pulse  had  become  weaker, 
and  her  alarm  grew  in  consequence.  On  the 
fifth  day  she  called  earlier  than  usual,  and 
just  as  she  had  arrived  at  Arthur's  lodgings 
she  saw  the  street  door  being  opened  and  a 
man  appear  whom  she  at  once  guessed  must 
be  the  doctor.  A  grave  look  was  on  his  face, 
and  Alice's  heart  seemed  to  cease  its  beat. 
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"  Excuse  me,"  she  said  as  she  intercepted 
his  departure,  "but  are  you  Arth — I  mean, 
Mr.  Ellis's  doctor  ? " 

"  I  am,"  the  doctor  replied  politely  but 
reservedly.  "  I  presume  you  are  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Ellis  ? " 

Alice's  face  coloured  at  the  allusion,  but 
she  was  too  excited  to  be  cognisant  of  the 
fact. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Ellis.     Do  tell  me  how  he  is  this  morning ! " 

"Not  so  well,  I  regret  to  say.  His  pulse 
is  weaker  again,  and  we  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  rouse  him  at  all." 

"How  terrible!  Tell  me,  doctor,  do  you 
think  he'll  get  better  ?  " 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't,  but  of 
course  there's  always  a  danger  when  a  patient 
gives  way.  No  doctor  can  help  them,  unless 
they  make  an  effort  to  get  back  their 
strength." 

"  Perhaps  I  could  rouse 'him,  doctor.  Do 
let  me  try  !  " 

"His  nervous  system  is  much  too  ex- 
hausted to  stand  any  excitement." 

"  But  I  won't  excite  him." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  avoid  exciting 
him." 
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"  I  promise  you  I  won't.  You  can  be 
present  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  and  as 
soon  as  you  give  me  a  signal  to  withdraw, 
I  will  do  so." 

Alice  saw  the  doctor's  hesitating  look. 

"Do  let  me  see  him,"  she  pleaded,  "it 
may  do  him  good." 

"How  would  Mr.  Ellis  benefit  by  your 
seeing  him  ? " 

"  I  really  ought  to  have  said,  if  he  saw 
me. 

She  lowered  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
this  time  she  was  conscious  that  she  had 
blushed  deeply. 

Having  told  Alice  to  remain  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  doctor  went  upstairs.  Very  shortly 
he  returned  to  Alice,  and  informed  her  she 
might  follow  him  to  the  sick-room,  after  exact- 
ing a  promise  from  her  that  she  would  with- 
draw her  presence  when  signalled  to  do  so. 

When  they  both  entered  the  room,  they 
saw  Arthur  lying  on  his  back  with  eyes 
closed.  Whether  he  was  asleep,  or  dream- 
ing, or  unconscious,  Alice  did  not  know,  but 
she  knew  in  that  moment  that  life  without 
him  was  for  her  impossible.  The  sight  of 
his  pale,  sunken  cheeks  stirred  the  very 
.marrow  in  her  bones,  and  it  required  a  great 
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constraint  on  her  part  to  resist  from  flinging 
her  arms  around  him,  and  imprinting  a  warm 
loving  kiss  on  his  cold  pallid  lips. 

No  one  spoke.  The  doctor,  the  nurse, 
and  Alice  were  all  intently  gazing  on  Arthur's 
motionless  face,  watching  for  a  visible  sign  of 
returning  animation,  but  to  Alice,  at  any 
rate,  it  seemed  as  if  all  life  had  vanished  from 
her  lover.  As  each  moment  went  by,  she 
felt  more  and  more  inclined  to  break  the 
silence,  but  she  remembered  her  promise  to 
the  doctor. 

At  last  Arthur  was  seen  to  move  slightly, 
and  immediately  afterwards  slowly  opened 
his  eyes.  As  if  aware  of  Alice's  presence, 
his  gaze  seemed  fixed  upon  her,  but  he 
evinced  no  sign  whatever  of  consciousness. 
For  several  moments  he  stared  vacantly. 
His  lips  remained  closed,  although  a  slight 
nervous  twitching  was  discernible. 

The  doctor  looked  hard  for  some  apparent 
sign  of  recognition,  but  he  could  discern  none 
until  a  little  afterwards,  when  he  observed  a 
faint  colour  mount  to  Arthur's  cheeks.  In 
that  slight  flush  he  saw  more  than  colour. 
He  saw  the  return  of  life,  and  the  grave  look 
on  his  face  considerably  lightened.  Beckon- 
ing to  Alice  to  follow,  he  left  the  room,  and 
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while  walking  downstairs,  he  assured  her  of 
his  strong  hopes. 

There  was  little  marked  improvement  in 
Arthur's  condition  that  day,  but  from  the 
moment  that  the  slight  flush  appeared  on 
his  cheeks  his  recovery  became  certain  if 
slow. 

Alice  continued  her  visits  regularly,  but 
not  until  another  week  had  elapsed  was  she 
allowed  to  see  Arthur  again.  Even  when 
permission  was  again  granted  to  her,  it  was 
only  for  a  brief  moment,  yet  in  that  moment 
she  realised  that  her  prayers  for  him  had  at 
last  been  answered.  Morning,  noon,  and 
night  she  had  opened  her  heart  to  God,  and 
prayed  with  a  fervency  which  she  had  never 
hitherto  known.  She  had  been  taught  to 
pray,  yet  not  until  the  past  few  days  did  she 
discover  what  real  prayer  meant.  To  her  it 
had  always  been  a  mechanical  task,  a  mere 
repetition  of  words.  The  habit  had  grown 
upon  her  since  childhood,  and  in  her  ignor- 
ance she  had  regarded  the  mere  repetition 
of  words  as  prayer.  How  different  prayer 
seemed  to  her  now !  Now  that  she  knew, 
her  heart  and  her  soul  communed  with  her 
Creator. 

This  realisation  made  her  feel  happier,  and 
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she  carried  that  spirit  with  her  wherever  she 
went.  It  showed  its  effects  upon  most  people 
she  came  into  contact  with,  yet  no  one  felt 
its  penetrating  radiance  as  fully  as  did 
Arthur. 

With  each  succeeding  day  his  strength 
recovered,  and  he  longed  for  the  hour  at 
which  he  expected  Alice's  visit,  showing  his 
joy  and  pleasure  at  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  duration  of  each  visit  from  day  to  day. 

One  day  when  Alice  came,  she  found  him 
reclining  on  a  couch.  It  was  the  first  day 
upon  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  leave 
his  bed  since  he  had  been  carried  to  it  on 
the  evening  of  his  victory  and  his  nervous 
collapse,  and  his  nurse  very  thoughtfully  left 
the  room  in  order  to  leave  the  lovers  to  ' 
themselves.  The  nurse  knew  they  were 
lovers.  'Arthur  himself  had  told  her  so 
several  times,  emphasising  always  how  un- 
deserving he  was  of  the  love  of  such  a  noble 
woman.  She  had  not  hitherto  left  them  to 
each  other,  but  that  was  owing  to  the  doctor's 
orders  and  not  from  any  desire  on  her  part. 
When  she  did  leave  the  room  at  last  she 
did  so  thoughtfully  and  unobtrusively,  asking 
Alice  as  a  favour  to  minister  to  her  patient's 
wants  during  her  absence. 
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Exactly  in  which  way  AHce  was  to  mini- 
ster to  Arthur's  wants  the  nurse  gave  no 
instructions ;  but  hardly  had  she  closed 
the  door  behind  her  when  the  two  lovers 
were  engaged  in  a  loving  embrace  no  less 
.  affectionate  than  on  the  occasion  when 
Arthur  had  first  asked  Alice  to  become  his 
wife. 

Much  had  happened  since  then. 

Arthur  had  lost  all  his  personal  belongings 
and  fortune,  but  he  had  gained  in  the  interim 
an  experience  which  he  hoped  would  yet  save 
the  great  industries  of  his  country  from  the 
fate  which  had  overtaken  his,  and  was  rapidly 
overtaking  others. 

In  Alice,  too,  he  had  gained  another  re- 
ward, another  recompense — the  love  and 
devotion  of  a  true  woman — a  recompense 
which  he  valued  far  above  the  price  of 
rubies ;  for  the  test  and  ordeals  which  Alice 
had  passed  through  only  served  to  open  his 
eyes  more  fully  to  her  virtues. 

"  Now  you  mustn't  tire  yourself,"  said 
Alice  at  last  as  she  wriggled  gently  from 
Arthur's  entwined  arms,  "  because  you'll  only 
throw  yourself  back,  and  the  nurse  won't 
leave  us  by  ourselves  again." 

"Well,  give  me  one  more  kiss!"  Arthur 
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pleaded,  "and  I  will  be  content — for  a  little," 
he  added  smilingly. 

"  There  now ! "  said  Alice,  after  comply- 
ing with  his  request,  but  still  holding  both 
his  hands  and  looking  down  deep  into  his 
eyes. 

"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  ?  "  she  continued. 

"  Just  one  more  !  " 

"  No !  you  have  had  quite  sufficient  for 
to-day.  Now,  you  just  lie  there  comfortably 
and  behave  sensibly." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  unkind  to  treat  me 
like  this.  You  are  simply  taking  advantage 
of  my  physical  weakness." 

"  I  know  you  don't  mean  what  you 
say  ;  but  there,"  and  bending  forward  she 
imprinted  another  loving  kiss  on  Arthur's 
lips. 

"  I  am  sure  these  kisses  can't  be  good  for 
you,"  she  resumed.  , 

"  That's  a  very  stupid  remark  to  make ; 
but  never  mind,  you  are  an  angel  just  the 
same.     My  angel !     My  angel  of  Destiny  !  " 

"  Why  angel  of  Destiny,  pray  ?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you?" 

"  Only  if  you  wish  to." 

"  Well,  listen  !  You  remember  that  first 
time  you  called  here  and  stood  over  there  ?  " 
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pointing  to  where  Alice  had  stood  on  that 
occasion. 

"  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  day  ?  but  I 
didn't  think  you  recognised  me  then  ?  " 

"  I  did,  but  I  hadn't  the  strength  to  speak. 
I  had  been  dreaming  that  two  angels,  repre- 
senting Fate  and  Destiny,  were  arguing  with 
each  other.  The  angel  of  Fate  seemed  de- 
termined to  crush  me,  and  the  angel  of 
Destiny  seemed  equally  determined  to  uplift 
me.  While  they  argued  a  great  whirlwind 
arose,  and  the  two  angels  separated,  scatter- 
ing as  they  went  a  host  of  other  angels  who 
had  assembled  to  listen  to  the  argument. 
When  the  wind  had  subsided  a  little  there 
was  a  great  peal  of  thunder  followed  by  suc- 
cessive flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  heavens 
themselves  trembled.  Hardly  had  the  thun- 
der and  lightning  ceased  when  a  still  small 
voice  called  out,  '  By  My  Spirit  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
were  created.  By  My  Spirit  only  can  the 
world  exist,  and  by  My  Power  alone  can 
decrees  be  fulfilled.  Go,  thou  angel  of  Fate, 
to  thy  abode.  Thy  work  is  done,  but  by 
My  Spirit  will  it  be  nullified.  I  have  decreed 
that  the  angel  of  Destiny  shall  rule,  and  go 
thou,   angel    of   Destiny,    and   perform   thy 
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duty  and  My  commands — Arthur  Ellis  shall 
live  to  save  his  country.'  A  loud  beating  of 
cymbals  followed,  and  the  sound  seemed  to 
awaken  me,  for  it  was  at  that  moment  that  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  behold  you  as  my  angel 
of  Destiny." 

Silence  followed  the  narrating  of  the  dream. 
Alice  knew  not  how  to  reply.  Her  mind 
was  confused  with  the  thoughts  of  scepticism 
and  mysticism,  and  yet  in  her  heart  she  felt 
that  there  was  more  in  Arthur's  dream  than 
mere  coincidence.     At  last  she  said — 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  am  your  angel  of 
Destiny." 

"  There's  no  perhaps  about  it.  You  are, 
unless — unless — you  do  not  intend  to  become 
my  wife." 

There  was  a  gentle  tap  on  the  door,  and 
in  the  next  instant  the  nurse  had  entered 
the  room,  apologising  for  her  intrusion,  but 
yet  insisting  upon  Alice  taking  her  depar- 
ture, as  she  had  already  exceeded  her  time 
allowance. 

Alice  had  intended  to  have  told  Arthur  of 
Mr.  Chapeldale's  forthcoming  marriage,  of 
Mr,  Mettlefold's  continued  indisposition,  and 
of  Mr.  Golfore's  efforts  to  remove  the  impres- 
sions which  lie  had  created  on  the   public 
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mind  by  his  early  ambiguous  speeches  on 
the  fiscal  question,  but  she  had  to  postpone 
her  intentions  until  the  following  day. 

That  Mr.  Golfore  might  succeed  in  parti- 
ally healing  the  breaches  in  his  own  party 
Alice  believed  possible,  but  she  doubted 
whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  convince 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  To  succeed 
in  doing  so  a  strong  leader  was  required,  and 
now  that  Mr.  Mettlefold  was  incapacitated, 
delay  must  occur  in  achieving  that  end  so 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  British  industries 
— unless,  meanwhile,  the  Liberals  themselves 
adopted  the  fiscal  reform  policy  on  less  drastic 
measures.  This  eventually  was  not  abso- 
lutely unlikely. 

In  Alice's  mind  the  conviction  was  grow- 
ing that  nature  and  providence  were  befitting 
Arthur  for  the  great  responsibility  of  accom- 
plishing fiscal  reform  to  save  other  industries 
from  the  fate  which  had  befallen  him,  and  in 
that  effort  she  would  do  her  best  to  share 
in  the  task.  That  the  task  would  prove  a 
herculean  one  she  well  realised,  but  to  that 
end  she  would  devote  her  energy  and  zeal. 
In  Arthur  she  resolved  to  sink  her  own 
identity,  and  prove  indeed  all  that  a  wife 
should  be  or  could  be.     If  she  failed  in  her 
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task  no  fault  would  ever  be  attributable 
to  her,  but  she  felt  confident  of  success. 
Arthur's  struggles  had  imbued  her  with 
courage,  and  she  meant  to  display  that  same 
spirit  in  all  its  magnificence.  To  live  and 
strive  for  such  an  ideal  was  surely  the  noblest 
pinnacle  that  a  wife  could  attain  to,  and  in 
that  rugged  and  slippery  climb  Alice  and 
Arthur  are  now  unitedly  engaged. 

That  they  will  both  succeed,  every  one  must 
wish,  and  that  they  will  succeed  is  certain  if 
they  display  that  same  courageous  spirit 
unitedly  which  they  showed  separately. 


Courage  !  courage  !  thou  mighty  and  won- 
drous spirit ;  from  whence  comest  thou,  and 
what  strange  mystic  elements  surround  thee  ? 
Awaken !  awaken !  thou  silent  voice,  and 
whisper  the  answer  that  myriads  of  beings 
await  to  hear.  Awaken !  thou  silent  voice, 
and  say  that  thou  dwellest  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortals.  Awaken !  and  say  that 
its  powers  dwell  not  alone  on  high  ;  but  say, 
oh  say,  that  it  awaits  a  resting-place  in  every 
bosom,  and  that  it  brings  not  carnage  nor 
misery  to  mortals.  Say,  oh  say !  that  faith 
in  God  alone  can  shelter  the  priceless  gem 
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which  nature  pines  for,  alas,  too  oft  in  de- 
spair. Say,  oh  say,  that  Faith,  the  guardian 
angel  of  every  spirit,  its  kindred  sire,  its  only 
mate,  its  only  friend,  alone  seeks  thee  not  in 
vain. 


THE    END 
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